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Editorial. 


ANY thousands of people, mostly in the United 
States, are grieving this week over the death of 
their beloved leader, the founder of the Mother 
Church Scientist in Boston. Owning the al- 
legiance of the Mother Church are several 

hundred other churches of which the members have 
acknowledged as their leader Mrs. Eddy and her text- 
book as second only to the Bible as a source of inspira- 
tion and revelation of religious truth. It is needless to 


say that there are many thousands who did not recog- 


nize the claims of Mrs. Eddy and her church, of whom 
some were bitterly opposed to her teachings and the 
practices of her disciples. We deal elsewhere with some 
of the prominent phases of this movement because it is a 
sign of the times which cannot be overlooked by any 
student of human nature and social affairs. 


rd 


THE governors of the United States have commonly 
stood apart from each other intent upon ways, means, 
and measures which were related especially to the wel- 
fare of the various commonwealths over which they pre- 
side. The organization of the House of Governors is a 
new thing which promises great results. Without in- 
curring any of the risks of centralization in the general 
government, the interests of the whole country are brought 
to the attention of each individual governor, the needs 
and requirements of different parts of the country are 
compared, and something like a generous rivalry, in mak- 
ing plans which shall benefit all the people represented by 
the House of Governors follows. Carried out in good faith 
and with wise methods the result must be patriotism of 
a higher order. What we greatly need is a full under- 
standing of the special problems which concern the itihab- 
itants of the many republics of which our United States 
is composed. 


a 


Mucu as we desire the success of the temperance re- 
form and the abolition of all the evils of drink, we do not 
believe that wickedness will disappear when men cease 
to drink alcohol. Some of the worst crimes of passion 
and calculation are committed by those who do not 
drink at all; and in Moslem countries, where alcohol 
is unknown, the standard of virtue is not high. Much as 
we desire to banish opium and narcotics from common use, 
because they are even more baneful than alcohol in many 
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cases, we do not believe that wickedness will be abolished 
when these drugs are no longer used. The excesses which 
are reported as attending the Thanksgiving dinners 
at hotels in New York have two applications: the dinners 
tempted weak people to wicked excesses, but also those 
who made the dinners occasions for revelling and excess 
were already weak and willing to be tempted. 


& 


THE editor of the Advance says of some recent prop- 
ositions made by the Congregational Council that, strange 
to say, there are Congregationalists who are now ma- 
noeuvring to suppress all free enterprise in the journalism 
of the denomination, and to put it completely under the 
official control of one of the societies of the denomination. 
Of this proposition he says: “It will not do. When the 
demand is made upon Congregationalists that they take 
a newspaper because it is the official journal of the de- 
nomination, they have lost one of the most essential means 
of maintaining freedom of opinion; that is, a free press.” 
This is a conclusion so sane that it is difficult to see how any 
other is possible. 

& 


WHEN a man, be he layman or minister, confesses that 
he cannot do his work and succeed in it if he adopts the 
Golden Rule or shapes his course according to the strict 
demands of fair play as between man and man, he con- 
fesses that, whether layman or minister, he is a weakling 
not competent to play the part of aman. ‘There are men 
and women by the hundred thousand who are living 
honorably, working honestly, and earning their daily 
bread by means that are creditable to themselves and use- 
ful to their fellows, and who have no complaint to make 
about the tyranny of circumstance. When to Talleyrand 
a weakling excused himself for dishonorable conduct by 
saying, ‘“You know I must live,” the statesman replied, 
“For that I see no necessity whatever,’’ any one who 
takes that position for himself and says. “There is no 
necessity that I should live, but, if I live, I must live in 
good repute with myself and with the respect of my 
fellow-men,”’ will find a place, humble perhaps at first, but 
one that in the course of a long lifetime may become a 
glorious example to be made illustrious. 


ed 


THERE ate many worthy men working in prisons and 
reformatories who are trying to make the administra- 
tion of these places humane and really beneficial both to 
the criminal and to society. But not long since it was 
reported that a judge in New York was advised by the 
mayor to visit the places to which he was in the habit 
of committing casual offenders, young women it might 
be who were under arrest for very trivial offences. ‘The 
report is that the judge, after seeing the places to which 
he was in the habit of committing such people, expressed 
deep regret, saying that he did not know that such con- 
ditions existed in places where accused persons were 
temporarily detained. The danger and difficulty con- 
nected with our administration of justice arises from the 
fact that the tendency of all discipline of criminals is to 
reduce those in authority to the criminal level by bring- 
ing out their brutal instincts. 


& 


WE recently published an editorial note concerning 
the abuses of the pension system. We have since that 
received a letter from a man who was four years a soldier 
in the Civil War who agrees to the statement that many 
abuses exist. Because of his wide acquaintance with 
soldiers he was often asked for help to secure pensions 
and says, “Some of the applications, I confess, were 
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appalling,’ and then cites one case of particular infamy, 
which he refused to indorse, but in which the pension 
was granted all the same. And yet the burden, he thinks, 
rests not upon the veteran, but upon the politicians who 
have been eager to get the soldier vote, and especially 
the pension agents and attorneys who have besieged every 
man who might have a possible claim upon the govern- 
ment. In one year, he says, he received more than thirty 
letters urging him to apply for a pension. The majority 
of the pensioners, he thinks, have simply taken what» 
was offered them. There are but few persons of any 
class who can refuse to take what is not their own when 
it is offered with an appearance of legality. 


Christian Science. 


We expect, what we do not intend to publish, a flood 
of controversial articles dealing with Christian Science 
pro and con, and holding up Mrs. Eddy either as a para- 
gon of all the virtues, or describing her as an adventuress 
and, even in extraordinary cases, as a woman whose 
early history was discreditable. There have been various 
suits in the courts of law in past years which have left 
matters much as they were, but the contestants uncon- 
vinced. 

There have been in American history women of ex- 
traordinary abilities and genius for leadership. Anne 
Hutchinson, the Antinomian, in colonial days nearly over- 
turned the government and the church in Boston, and 
was driven into exile. Next to her was Mother Ann 
Lee, who founded the sect popularly known as the 
Shakers. Her claims were not unlike those of Mrs. 
Eddy, and her influence over her disciples was unbounded. 
For many years Shaker organizations in the United 
States were prosperous; but they failed to maintain their 
prosperity, and are gradually dying out because they 
adopted Mother Ann’s doctrine of celibacy and gained 
in numbers only by additions drawn from the outside 
world. The early history of the Shakers contains many 
records of proceedings that were regarded as scandalous, 
as were some of the early doings of the Antinomians and 
the Quakers. Gradually the Shakers have outlived all 
these things and have set good examples of honesty, 
industry, and thrift. 

Several things which lie on the surface of history and 
society may be cited to account for the spread of Chris- 
tian Science without taking sides for or against the truth 
of the doctrines preached by Mrs. Eddy. Lowest among 
these influences was her doctrine of malicious animal 
magnetism, a survival, as she was reminded by a judge 
in Salem, of the influences which brought about the 
mania of the Salem witchcraft. In many private and 
unnoticed ways this doctrine has had a powerful influence 
on persons who were convinced that, corresponding to 
the healing influence which might proceed from the 
human mind in accordance with right principles, there 
was an evil influence which might be exerted to the detri- 
ment of those who were subjected to it. Mrs. Eddy 
made much of this in her contentions with her rebellious 
disciples and the opponents who at various times at- 
tempted to destroy her influence. 

Another fact of influence, which has had a great deal 
to do with the modification of all medical systems, in the 
growth of homceopathy and in doctrines of mental 
healing in various forms, was the acknowledgment by 
medical men of great experience and learning that much 
of the old-fashioned use of drugs was without value and 
often even pernicious. Gradually what is called the 
old school of medical practice has, during the last half 
century, been giving up its drastic methods of bleeding, 
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purging, and the administration of powerful drugs, and 
has more and more advised both physicians and patients 
to rely upon the vis medicatrix naturae,—the healing power 
of nature, as some wise old physicians called it. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one of his medical essays, 
showed conclusively from statistics that the majority 
of human beings afflicted with disease would get well, 
whatever happened, otherwise the human race would 
perish. 

» Coincident with this change of medical practice, which 


was largely brought about by the discovery of the facts 


upon which the germ theory is based, has been a popular- 
ization of aacient doctrines concerning the power of the 
mind to control the body for good or for evil, a power 
which was known by ancient priests, astrologers, necro- 
mancers, and fortune-tellers. With the advent of the 
new psychology, with its many and wonderful applica- 
tions of the doctrine that mind controls matter and makes 
for good or evil, for health or disease in the human body, 
and the popularization of the new theories, the public 
mind was prepared for many new cults such as Theosophy, 
the Faith Cure, Mental Healing, the Metaphysical So- 
cieties, and, chief among them all, Christian Science. 

It is true that Mrs. Eddy and her disciples have 
stoutly maintained that Christian Science is unlike all 
the other forms of mental healing and bases its doctrine 
upon some views of the divine nature and its relation to 
humanity entirely different from anything taught by 
Dr. Quimby, Mrs. Tingley, or any other practitioner of 
mental influence and healing. We have recently re- 
turned several articles dealing in a controversial way with 
Christian Science and attempting either to maittain or 
dispel the influence of the cult. We have never been 
convinced that argument on either side had much to do 
with the making of disciples. That has come from the 
direct offer of health and happiness to all obedient souls 
and the testimony of many that the good results prom- 
ised have been obtained. A similar remark might be 
made about what has been called the Emanuel Move- 
ment. What will happen now that the leader has gone 
no one can predict, but time will soon tell whether Chris- 
tian Science is to enter upon a new career of progress or 
begin to fall away and lose its influence. 


No Chance. 


Charles Spurgeon, though a severe theologian, was not 
without a vein of humor. He was much given to dry 
bits that jogged sensibilities, yet inflicted no wounds. 
Once, addressing some convention of Baptists, he made 
the statement that alone of the older bodies the Baptists 
had never persecuted. His language was forceful and 
eloquent, and the great audience responded with raptur- 
ous cheer. Above the noise he shouted, ‘‘We’ve never 
had a chance!’’ The cheering stopped and a burst of 
laughter succeeded. The virtue they were so proud to 
hear accorded them was a necessitated virtue after all. 
They hadn’t because they couldn’t. We cannot affirm 
that the spirit has always been unwilling: the most we 
can say is that opportunity has never favored. 

The virtue of necessity is not a virtue of which we can 
boast very loudly, yet much can be said for it all the same. 
The Baptists have ever been a noble people. They might 
not have persecuted had the chance been given them,— 
they might not and they might; and in view of the un- 
certainty they may well be grateful that opportunity 
has not been afforded them. Opportunity safeguarded 
by just views and right principle is the condition of all 
noblest service, but opportunity without these safe- 
guards is the extreme of peril. Queen Mary of England, 
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Charles V., Philip II., Alva, held in check by some 
stroriger arm or defeated in their purpose by some in- 
vincible circumstance, might have place in history as 
very tolerable human beings instead of more ferocious 
wild beasts. Had the angel of Paul and Silas opened the 
prison of Servetus, Calvin might have been saved the 
one damning spot upon his fame. ‘These cases, carried 
to present-day life, illustrate, in a converse way, a want 
of opportunity with which it is favored. The Baptists, 
held so long to tolerant ways, may look forward now.to 
keeping them, for never before had they so little chance 
to depart from them. Sects do not tyrannize one an- 
other as was formerly their wont. Even if a better 
spirit dwelt not in them, other conditions would take 
away their chance. Our ministers can safely rebuke 
monopoly. They never practice it,—if for no higher 
reason, because no chance is afforded them. ‘There is 
abroad a pronounced dislike of millionaires. Such must 
ever be few, for want of opportunity or want of ability 
places such wealth beyond the reach of any but the most 
favored.. We do not say that. no deeper motive ever 
constrains to more modest accumulation; yet, looking 
broadly at men, there are very few who would consider 
a million an unworthy or an undesirable possession, and 
multitudes are fierce upon Rockefeller who, for half his 
money, would cheerfully take all his sins. Happily 
they haven’t the chance. 

For the upbuilding of character our appeal is to con- 
science and the will: our efforts to upbuild society are, 
in the main, preventive of the evils that assail it. In the 
former case we summon men to resist temptation, in 
the latter we abridge its chances. C. C. Everett, with 
the well-known picture of the Dragon and Saint Michael 
before his mind, once said that “the world is more pict- 
uresque for having a devil in it, provided we keep our 
foot upon his neck.”” ‘That slimy and resourceful snake, 
however, is not always to be held under foot by individ- 
ual prowess: there is need of the heavy foot of society 
set firmly upon him. ‘The world, in the main, we believe 
governed well; prevailingly men are just in intent; yet 
in how many directions must we anticipate and provide 
against the ills we would not suffer. Just now we are in 
a campaign against tuberculosis: through comprehensive 
provision against him, we aim to give that insideous 
fiend no chance. Our special interest, however, is in the 
moral field. But yesterday we were startled by a shoot- 
ing in a near-by city. Two men shot down, a youth in- 
dicted for the darkest crime! Hot impulses society can- 
not prevent; but the sale of firearms it can restrict, the 
carrying of them it can forbid, and thus to no small degree 
cut off one of the readiest facilities for murder. Here is 
the drink evil ever with us. Whatever concession we 
may make to the materia medica and the mechanic arts, 
close restriction is the condition of social safety. Multi- 
tudes are safe from intoxication only as they are allowed 
no chance. A few years ago we were aroused by cor- 
ruption at the polls: the briber with unabashed effront- 
ery was there. The easy device of a secret ballot cut 
off his chance. Elsewhere he plies his nefarious craft: 
we must follow him to his covert, and by more searching 
laws and severer penalties cut off his chances. We are 
in a turmoil between capital and labor, the one through 
combination extinguishing competition, the other through 
strike and picket aiming at monopoly. Grant good men 
on both sides, still each is seeking a like tyranny, in 
which society can have no other interest than to make its 
realization impossible. And so we might illustrate 
indefinitely. Better ever for the moral natures of men 
that evil aims should be unrealizable. The young man 
starting in life might well pray, “May unrighteous aims 
and crooked diplomacies have no success with me.”’ And 
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this not alone that he may be withheld from evil, but 
also because balked sin gives righteousness a chance. 
Unused organs become feeble ones, repressed inclina- 
tions to evil atrophy at last. And here the minister 
mood steals upon us, and thought utters itself in grati- 
tude,—gratitude to the State, whose laws not only protect 
us from evil, but constrain us from it, and so give our feeble 
virtues chance; gratitude for the laws of nature which 
enfold us and interpenetrate us, whose unswerving 
decrees are inexorable mercies, and from whose hurts 
is our healing; gratitude to the Power Divine who or- 
dains nature and gives a pattern in the mount to man, 
and under whose rule our perversities can have but a 
transitory chance. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The year 1911 will bring to us a great anniversary. 
It is the centenary of the completion of the King 
James Version of the Bible. There are few events in 
history more potent in the development of the English- 
speaking people. We need but to remember how many 
of the possessions we most cherish we owe to that supreme 
educational force—the English Bible. It has profoundly 
affected our language, our literature, and all our social, 
political, moral, and spiritual life. 

The exact date of the publication of the King James 
Version is unrecorded. We only know that it came into 
the hands of the people in the year 1611. In order that 
the celebrations of the anniversary may have something 
more than local significance the American Bible Society 
has recommended that Sunday, April 23, 1911, be ob- 
served in the churches, by our schools and colleges, and 
by our educational and religious institutions. I heartily 
indorse that recommendation and urge the ministers 
and churches of our fellowship not only to observe that 
day, but also to prepare for it beforehand during the course 
of the winter by using the associations of this anniversary 
to revive acquaintance with the English Bible, to diffuse 
information about it, and to trace its potent influence 
in the history of three centuries. Should not our Sun- 
day-schools and Study Classes, our Unity Clubs, our 
Alliances and Unions, plan for study courses or for lect- 
ures on such themes as are suggested in the following 
titles? 

I. The History of the English Versions: (1) Wycliffe’s, 
1381; (2) Tyndale’s (Coverdale’s Edition), 1536; (3) 
Cranmer’s Geneva Bible, 1557; (4) the Authorized, 1611; 
(5) the Revised, 1870-85; (6) the American Standard 
Revision, 1901. 

II. ‘The Influence of the English Bible: (1) on the 
English Language; (2) on English Literature; (3) on 
the Customs, Laws and Governments of the English- 
speaking Peoples; (4) on the Growth of Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty. 

III. The Relation of the English Bible: (1) to the 
Protestant Reformation; (2) to the Puritan Revolution; 
(3) to the Principles of American Democracy; (4) to the 
Origins of the Unitarian Movement. 

IV. The Character and Importance of the Bible: 
(1) in Moral and Religious Education; (2) as a Force 
in Social Evolution; (3) as a Source of Religious Experi- 
ence; (4) as a Factor in promoting Spiritual Efficiency 
and Growth. 

No greater moral change ever passed over a nation than 
passed over England during the years between the death 
of Queen Elizabeth and the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. “England,’’ we read, “became the people of a 
book, and that book was the Bible. It was read at 
churches and read at home, and everywhere its words, 
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as they fell"on eats which custom had not deadened, 
kindled a startling enthusiasm.’’ ‘‘The grandest poetry,” 
said Dr. Storrs, “became the property of all the people 
and the sovereign law, on which the blaze of Sinai shone 
or which glowed with serener light of divinity from the 
Mount of Beatitudes. Inspired minds came out of the 
past—Moses, David, Isaiah, John, the-man of Idumea, 
the man of Tarsus—to teach by this version the long- 
desiring English mind. It gave peasants the privilege 
of those who heard Elijah’s voice in the ivory palaces, 


of those who had seen the heaven opened by the river of | 


Chebar, of those who had gathered before the ‘temples 
made with hands’ which crowned the Acropolis. They 
looked into the faces of apostles and martyrs, of seers 
and kings, and walked with Abraham in the morning of 
time.” 

The King James Version became the inspiration of 
Puritanism, the very thing King James himself most 
hated, but of which Carlyle said that ‘“‘no nobler heroism 
ever transacted itself on this earth.’ The Scriptural 
phrases got embodied in the common speech of the people; 
the names of the Biblical heroes got into the family geneal- 
ogies; the legislation of the Old Testament became the 
foundation of the Commonwealth both in the old England 
and the new. “The Bible,” said John Richard Green, 
“formed the whole literature which was practically ac- 
cessible to ordinary Englishmen. ‘The mass of picturesque 
allusion and illustration which we borrow from a thou- 
sand books our fathers were forced to borrow from one, 
and the borrowing was the easier and the more natural 
that the range of the Hebrew literature fitted it for the 
expression of every phase of feeling. When Spenser 
poured forth his warmest love-notes in the ‘Epithal- 
amion,’ he adopted the very words of the Psalmist, as 
he bade the gates open for the entrance of his bride. 
When Cromwell saw the mists break over the hills of 
Dunbar, he hailed the sun-burst with the cry of David: 
‘Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered. Like 
as the smoke vanisheth, so shalt thou drive them away.’ 
Even to common minds this familiarity with grand 
poetic imagery in prophet and apocalypse gave a lofti- 
ness and ardor of expression.” All the activities that 
were called into life by the most heroic age in English 
history were seized, concentrated, and steadied to a 
definite aim by the spirit of religion. A great moral 
and religious dynamic made itself felt in every corner 
of the land, in cathedrals and conventicles, in city and 
country, in the universities and in the peasants’ cottage. 

We cannot, if we would, return to the Puritan point 
of view. Our thoughts have widened with the process of 
the suns. The scholars have discovered treasures in 
the Bible which the translators of 1611 never dreamed 
of. They have traced the origins of the different narra- 
tives, broken up an artificial unity and established the 
chronology and relationship of the separate books, pointed 
out the development of the dominant ideas and inter- 
preted them in the light of the historical imagination. 
The Bible is even more a precious heritage to us than it 
was to our forefathers. There have been opened before 
us, not certain special and limited revelations, but the 
long, broad avenues of history. A great and quickening 
literature has been disclosed to us. ‘The legends and 
war songs of a heroic people stir our blood. Psalms of 
trust and confidence renew our faith. Stories of mission- 
ary journeys and of perils by land and sea animate our 
courage. Martial annals, prophetic warnifigs, immortal 
parables, apocalyptic visions, restore our moral vigor and 
nourish our spiritual life. The utterances of prophet 
and evangelist still express the deepest longings of human 
hearts, reveal men’s best convictions and hopes, and 
enshrine the highest attainments of human insight. In 
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the hallowed words of the English Bible we pray our deep- 
est prayers. In its hymns we offer our best thanks- 
givings. SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


THE purpose of the national administration to pro- 
mote tariff revision, schedule by schedule, on the basis 
of scientific and economic data, free from the compli- 
cations of political considerations, was strongly expressed 
by President Taft in a telegram to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce on December 3. Said the Presi- 
dent: “The key to the tariff situation lies, I believe, in 
taking up the tariff legislation one schedule at a time, 
after dispassionate inquiry. Certainly we should do 
everything we can legitimately to prevent the disastrous 
upheavals and disturbances of business which generally 
have accompanied or followed wholesale tariff revision 
in the past. At the same time, we are bound to promote 
the prompt elimination of the instances of injustice in 
the tariff laws. Revision of one schedule at a time, 
after complete, clear-headed, and careful inquiry, is the 
middle and just course.’’ The President commended 
the work of the Tariff Commission to the sympathetic 
consideration of the nation as a step in the right direction. 


Pd 


THE recommendation made at the beginning of the 
week by the Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report 
to the President, that the rank of rear admiral be con- 
ferred upon Robert E. Peary, the promotion to date from 
the day of the explorer’s discovery of the North Pole, 
was almost coincident with a public admission by Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook that he was no longer sure that he 
himself had achieved the feat for which the world, by 
common consent, has given full credit to Commander 
Peary. Secretary Meyer’s suggestion to the President, 
nevertheless, roused an echo of the controversy which 
recently agitated mankind, and it became evident that 
the honor which Mr. Meyer bespeaks for the great navi- 
gator will not be accorded, if accorded at all, without some 
approach to the acrimonious discord which followed the 
original attempt to make Commander Peary an officer 
of the highest existing rank but one in the United States 
Navy. In the mean while the man who planted the 
Stars and Stripes further north than any flag was ever 
planted before is awaiting the issue in patient silence. 


rd 


THE progress of the general electoral campaign in the 
United Kingdom has produced some astonishing changes 
of front among the leaders of the opposition. Mr. 
Balfour last week produced a lively sensation by an- 
nouncing his willingness to submit tariff reform, hitherto 
one of the main issues in the Unionist text-book, to a 
referendum,—an institution which in itself would con- 
stitute a notable innovation in British political life. 
Another conspicuous development of a singularly lively 
campaign is Lord Rosebery’s complete abandonment of 
his former Liberal allies and his definite passing over into 
the Tory camp. Lord Rosebery, in his announcement 
of his new position last week, bitterly denounced the 
Liberals as foes to English liberties, and informed a 
crowded meeting at Manchester that no nation except 
a nation of slaves would “submit to Irish dictation, sub- 
sidized by foreign gold,’’—a reference to American con- 
tributions to the cause of Home Rule that evoked a 
hostile demonstration from his audience. Both Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Rosebery have added picturesque 
incident to the struggle, 
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In the mean while that ordinarily stolid personage, 
the British voter, is expressing his shrewd estimate of 
the value of the contending arguments at the polls in a 
manner which seems to assure the return of the Liberals 
to power. ‘The gains made by the Unionists so far in- 
dicate their inability to change the complexion of the 
incoming House of Commons materially. The electorate 
is showing a disposition to accept the main issue, as 
outlined by the Unionists, in their attempt to save the 
present powers and prerogatives of the House of Lords, 
and is voting against the opposition on that issue. ‘The 
only question since the balloting began appears to be 
whether the Liberals will return to- Westminster with 
an increased or a reduced majority. It appears certain 
that the coalition will have sufficient preponderance of 
strength at the coming session to place the king face 
to face with the problem of creating enough Liberal 
peers to enable the Liberals to carry the people’s will 
through the upper house and to change the spirit of the 
British constitution. 

wt 


WHILE the English majority is evidently exerting itself 
to grant Home Rule to Ireland, a vigorous opposition to 
such a consummation of events is developing in Ireland 
itself, and the movement is serving incidentally as an 
indication of the difficulties which have so far baffled 
the aspirations of at least the Roman Catholic portion 
of the Irish people. In Ulster, where the Home Rule 
cause has never been very popular, the current of feeling 
against the aims of the present agitation is finding ex- 
pression in the opening of subscription lists for funds to 
be devoted to the organization and equipment of armed 
force in support of the existing order of things. On the 
other hand still another section of the Irish folk, at 
home and in this country, is denouncing the Redmond 
camp as traitors to the true interests of Ireland, and is 
demanding a programme of which the single purpose 
shall be the absolute and immediate separation of the 
country from the United Kingdom, a dream which 
appears to be utterly unlikely of fulfilment so long as 
there is a British government. 


vb 


THE determination of the Chinese imperial govern- 
ment to place itself in a position to oppose force with 
force in the near future is shown by the issuance, last 
Sunday, of edicts reorganizing the military strength of 
the empire, by the creation of separate army and navy 
departments on Western models, as a preliminary step 
to the general employment of foreign experts in both 
branches, upon whom will be placed the duty of making 
China a first-class military and naval power. Most of 
the military chiefs of the old school were removed from 
office by the edict, and in their places were appointed 
responsible heads of experience with European methods, 
who will apply on a universal scale the results of the suc- 
cessful experiments in European training and equip- 
ment which have been conducted by one or two progres- 
sive viceroys to the astonishment of European and Amer- 
ican officers. The work, too, will be begun without 
undue delay, and it will have the support of the new 
imperial senate, the nucleus of the coming parliament. 


& 


THE restoration of normal conditions in the Mexican 
republic after the recent abortive uprisings in the North 
was demonstrated on December 1, when President Diaz 
was inaugurated for the eighth time, amid apparent 
tranquillity, and with only slight curtailment of the 
usual splendor of such events. The official foreign es- 
timate of the internal situation in Mexico was thus sum- 
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marized by Minister Wilson, the dean of the diplomatic 
corps at the Mexican capital, in his address to the Presi- 
dent: “It is my pleasure and duty, as representative 
of the diplomats resident in Mexico, to express to your 
Excellency their congratulations on the auspicious events 
of this day,—events which signify the approval of your 
administration by the Mexican people, and crown the 
patriotic labors of more than a quarter of a century with 
the respect and confidence of the world.” Throughout 
the ceremonies the remarkable man, whose career has 
been characterized by a force rare among the executives 
of Latin America, bore himself with a dignity which in- 
dicated his complete confidence in the future. 


Brevities. 


No matter how good they may be, anonymous letters 
are promptly dropped into the limbo of oblivion. 


After talking with physicians, nurses, and teachers, we 
are convinced that much of the so-called purity literature 
is false'in sentiment and injurious in effect. 


Any one who thinks, writes, and speaks to establish 
a thesis or build up a system of thought without regard 
to the effect on human life commonly wastes his time. 


The parts of the earth which are cultivated socially 
and otherwise, and which deserve to be called civilized, 
are not one hundredth part of the habitable parts of the 
earth. 


In country districts the first step towards religious union 
must be taken in the suppression of private feuds and the 
social prejudices which often make any harmonious 
action impossible. 


Ecclesiastical and other controversies are not wholly 
without good effect because often they furnish the stimulus 
which arouses some torpid thinker and may send new im- 
pulses of life into the most remote districts. 


For the sake of men of moderate means, who are 
worthy candidates for office, public opinion ought to make 
it an offence against the dignity of the candidate and the 
office for a man to pay even one dollar to secure the 
success of his campaign. 


The New View. 


Our fundamental purpose is the more complete at- 
tainment of the new view. If that appear vague and 
indefinite, and a sceptical reader, notwithstanding all 
our illustrations, still ask, The new view of what? we 
reply roundly, The new view of life,—the new view of 
the common welfare; the new view of industrial and 
social forces; the new view of ‘childhood, of womanhood 
and manhood; the new view of housing as the basis of 
domestic life; the new view of industrial occupations 
and the conditions under which they are carried on; 
the new view of misery and crime and disease as eradi- 
cable; the new view of charity, of reformation, of disci- 
pline, of human society; the new view of work, of recre- 
ation, of neighborhood; and, at last, the new view, pro- 
phetic though it be, of a social order in which ancient 
wrongs shall be righted, new corruptions foreseen and 
prevented, the nearest approach to equality of oppor- 
tunity assured, and the individual rediscovered under 
conditions vastly more favorable for his highest useful- 
ness to his fellows and for the highest development of all 
his powers.—Edward Thomas Devine. 
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The Pines. 


BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


How often when my faith declines, 

And on my soul black doubts intrude, 
Have I besought the needled pines 

To grant me balm of solitude. 


To them I bring my dearest grief, 

Fatigue, and throbbing brain; but these 
Have not availed to bar relief 

And solace of the scented trees. 


Outstretched beneath them on the ground, 
With limbs relaxed and senses still, 
Another being have I found, 
A stronger heart, a purer will. 


What the cool winds have whispered through 
Their tuneful branches I have heard, 

And clearer than the perfect blue 
Of heaven hath been the spirit’s word. 


No longer now I make appeal 
To logic or the vexing creed>_ 

The presence of the pines I feel, 
And that is all I ask or need. 


Sweet is that boon the grove bequeathes 
Where bitter doubt and striving cease, 

And my too restless spirit breathes 
Unfathomable depths of peace. 


The White and the Red Cross. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


The story of the United States Sanitary Commission 
just concluded in the Christian Register has an historical 
sequel in the connection which has been established be- 
tween the Red Cross of international fame and the later 
work of the Sanitary Commission, whose personal min- 
istry to the wounded on the field of battle led the way to 
the great achievements in this present generation of the 
Red Cross. 

In the American Red Cross Bulletin for April, 1910, 
Gen. George W. Davis, chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee in Washington, gives a brief history of the origin 
of the Red Cross, tracing its connection with the White 
Cross of the Sanitary Commission, when it was doing its 
incomparable work on every battlefield in Virginia in the 
campaigns of Gen. Grant which ended the war. 

Before stating this connection between the two organi- 
zations it is proper to recall the fact that the Auxiliary 
Relief Corps of the Sanitary Commission which was 
organized by Mr. Frank B. Fay, so long known and hon- 
ored in this community, was the consummation of his 
own individual work in the army and of his personal 
ministry to the wounded during the first three years of 
the war. The starting-point of this connection, there- 
fore, as will be seen later, is Mr. Fay’s unique and inval- 
uable personal service on all the battlefields of the Army 
of the Potomac from 1861 to 1865. 

When Mr. Fay retired from the Sanitary Commission 
at the close of the year 1864, the Auxiliary Relief Corps 
presented him with a silver Greek cross, perfectly designed 
and richly mounted, in token of the loyal affection of its 
members and in memory of their united service on many 
battlefields. This beautiful emblem of heroic service 
commemorated personal service in the rear of the lines of 
battle, which for the first time in war was rendered by 
this corps in 1864. 

We give here a full-sized photographic reproduction of 
this cross, which has now become an insignia of the 
highest historical value, as it antedates the American Red 
Cross by many years, and also the first Congress in Gen- 
eva, which established the International Red Cross in 1864. 
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In this link between the Silver Cross and the Red Cross 
there is another interesting fact which is cumulative in 
this connection and is most important. There was in 
use by the Auxiliary Relief Corps of the Sanitary Com- 
mission in the Army of the Potomac a badge, a silver 
cross surrounded by an oval band of silver, which was 
attached to the cap or coat of its members when in ser- 
vice. ‘This badge came into general use as a distinguish- 
ing mark for those connected with this corps. It was 
worn by the writer and also by Rev. George Batchelor 
and others through Grant’s campaigns during the con- 
flicts in the Shenandoah Valley, the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg, and up to the sur- 
render of Gen. Lee at Appomattox Court House in 1865. 

It is an interesting fact that while the International 
Congress of the Red Cross was in session in Geneva in 
1864, attended by the distinguished plenipotentiaries of 
nearly all the European nations legislating for the neu- 
trality of hospitals, ambulances, and officials of the mili- 
tary or sanitary organizations in future wars, these white 
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fection a system of relief unprecedented in war, and led 
the way for other nations in the ameliorations of future 
conflicts. But not in conflicts alone. The service has 
been greatly broadened and enlarged, to the everlasting 
credit of the Red Cross. It does not wait for war. It 
listens to every cry of suffering everywhere. In war, in 
earthquake, in plague, in fire, in flood, in all calamities 
which afflict mankind, it is present for service in the 
spirit of the Divine Master, whose immortal words should 
be inscribed on all its banners, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 


Two Great Spectacles. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It was on a wild windy night, with flying clouds in the 
heavens, when the full moon came completely into the 
shadow of the earth. This occurred after six in the even- 


cross badges were being actually used as a distinguishing 
mark in the great conflicts in Virginia, and thew bearers 
were ameliorating the horrors of actual war in their ministry 
of comfort and healing on the field of batile. ‘The White 
Cross of the Sanitary Commission was the parent of the 
Red Cross. 

With this series of historical facts before him it was 
the happy thought of Mr. Harry F. Fay of Boston, son 
of Mr. Frank B. Fay, to donate this silver cross before 
described to the American National Red Cross in Wash- 
ington, as the proper custodian of this valuable historical 
relic of a great kindred service. Its value becomes greatly 
enhanced by the acknowledgment of the Red Cross that 
the achievements of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission blazed the way for its own work in the present 
century and made its present organization possible. 

In the vast undertakings of the Sanitary Commission, 
of which there are some illustrations in the war papers 
of Mr. Fay, in which more than five million dollars were 
expended and more than fifteen millions in value of sup- 
plies were beneficently used, there was brought to per- 


ing, and we had despaired of getting a glimpse of our 
satellite swallowed, like Saturn’s children, by their own 
father, when the black masses of cloud speeding onward, as 
if impelled by witches’ brooms, thinned away, and the 
whole scene was revealed to the eyes of mortals. At 
first a gray veil was drawn over the face of the moon, 
not as dense and black as might have been expected, and 
not obscuring the circular outline at the edges which 
seemed to grow mysteriously. 

But an inexpressible look of sadness fell upon the earth, 
as if the orb were dying and the earth stood at gaze as 
chief mourner. The ground, the trees, the hills, the road, 
all wore a ghastly, ashen pallor, like a shadow of dis- 
solution, while the flitting clouds over the moon’s face 
seemed like veils drawn in pity to hide the death agony. 
It was like some mysterious, melancholy queen,—Niobe 
mourning her dead children, or the sad earth goddess 
Demeter weeping for her daughter carried away by the 
god of the underworld. 

A sense of awe fell on everything at sight of the full 
moon in the sky, giving a ghastly light like some dread 
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vision of the Apocalypse, and one thought of the sublime 
and terrible description of the seer, when “‘lo! there was a 
great earthquake, and the sun became black as sack- 
cloth of hair, and the moon became as blood, and the 
stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 
casteth her untimely figs when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is 
rolled together, and every mountain and island was 
moved out of their places.’’ ‘The old familiar orb seemed 
truly dead as the astronomers proclaim, a burned-out 
cinder, a crisped and lifeless vestige of creation, careering 
through the heavens on an eternal mission of despair, 
with only earthly eyes to discern its terrible fate. 

But, gradually, as the brilliant rim began to emerge, 
the moon underwent a change. Her death-like hue took 
on a shade of copper color, or old gold, and the vapors that 
surrounded her were delicately pencilled with the same 
color. ‘The corpse was coming to life. It had heard the 
words ‘“‘Let there be light.” The mournful earth began 
to catch discreet glimpses and scattered rays of her 
friendly satellite. It was like a new birth when the first 
stray beam fell upon a tree trunk or silvered a naked 
bough. One could well ‘understand how the ancients 
clashed spears and bucklers, to drive away the dragon 
that was swallowing their attendant world. 

The black, torn fragments of cloud had ceased to rush 
across her face. Serenity, a majestic repose, seemed to 
fill the heavens as she moved with stately tread out of 
the earth’s shadow, the cerements still clung about her, 
and at moments the wind raved like a requiem; but pres- 
ently there came a moon-burst that scattered the light 
in a perfect torrent of effulgence, filling the earth and sky 
with such splendor, the air pulsed through and through, 
and the old planet seemed to reel with joy. She was 
treading down the last vestige of the dark mantle, 
putting death and defeat under her feet. It was a 
triumphal return to power, and the little clouds, of which 
the heavens were full, ringed around her like millions of 
conscious beings, catching the brightness upon their 
upturned faces. Surely the heavens declared the glory 
of God and the firmament showed his handiwork. 

The moon is a wizard and wonder-worker of the first 
order. On another occasion it was my privilege to be- 
hold what she could do in the spectacular line, almost 
equal to a total eclipse. Only once in a lifetime may one 
hope to see anything so transcendently lovely. It was 
the tender, callous time of early spring, when the forest 
trees were still naked; but orchards and gardens were 
white with bloom of cherry and pear, and came out against 
the dark background of evergreen woods and shadowy 
hills like a song of rejoicing. It was early evening, and 
the blossomed trees looked ghostly and wan against a 
dense, coal black curtain of cloud in the West. A light, 
delicate veil of rain fell from the black zenith, and, front- 
ing it in the clear east, the moon rose, of unnatural size, 
like a portentous spirit escaped from the tomb. All the 
earth looked frightened and arrested before the vision. 
Against the thick black western curtain a rainbow was 
painted, not in the three primary colors, but in the spirit- 
ual, the etherial counterparts of those colors. The won- 
drous spectacle hung in the air like the fabled bridge 
over which the old Norse gods passed into Valhalla. 
It trembled as if under the tread of those divine beings, 
but it did not dissolve for a long time. The light grew 
so strange and unearthly, startled birds flew about, utter- 
ing sharp cries, or flitted stealthily on the wing. 

The pale spectre of the rainbow hung in the air with 
a sad and ghostly charm. Color was only suggested. 
It was hardly seen. The solemn beauty of the white 
orchard faded. Slowly, slowly, the vision dissolved into 
the night, The black,rain cloud shut down over the 
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world, the moon was quenched, and an impetuous 
shower fell from the sky. 

Nature in her restful, quiet, unimpassioned moods 
is very dear to us, for they are woven into our lives as the 
very woof and substance and background of conscious- 
ness; but her great spectacles awake the spirit of awe, 
the sentiment of grandeur and sublimity, nowhere so 
well expressed, so profoundly felt as in certain portions 
of the old Bible. Nature’s great revelations were always 
within bearing of the psalmist, of Job and Isaiah. The 
psalmist especially was ever awake to the deep awe, the 
reverent sense of wonder, towards God’s works in the 
material world. He blends his sorrows, when bitter 
waters go over his head, with divine interposition, operat- 
ing in nature and expressed in sublime imagery. To him 
the Almighty ever had his hand on the keys of the great 
instrument, breathing tenderest tones of love and pity 
or crashing tremendous chords of anger and reproof. 

“Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundations 
also of the hills moved and were shaken because he was 
wroth. f i 

“There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire 
out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled by it. 

‘‘He bowed the heavens and came down; and darkness 
was under his feet. 

‘“And he rode on a cherub and did fly: yea, he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. 

“He made darkness his secret place: his pavilions round 
about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. 

“At the brightness that was before him his thick 
clouds passed, hailstones and coals of fire. 

“The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
most High uttered his voice... . 

“He sent from above, he took me; he drew me out of 
many waters. He brought me forth also into a large 
place; he delivered me because he delighted in me.” 


The Moral Power of the Press. 


BY DR. STEPHEN S. WISE. 


The liberty of the press was the first fruit of the love 
of freedom. Hard won was the victory: never is it 
lightly to be flung away. Wisely and benignly are the 
fruits of freedom’s victory to be conserved. To-day the 
press must be the loyal servant, the resistless furtherer 
of freedom everywhere holding, in the noble words of 
Thomas Paine, ‘‘Where liberty is not, there is my coun- 
try.” The press cannot greatly serve the cause of free- 
dom unless itself be free. Moral power is impossible 
without that inner freedom, which signifies not the ab- 
sence of restraint from without, but the presence of self- 
constraint. “‘Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit ge- 
ben.’’ If the press would be free to exercise high power, 
it must accept the biddings of the higher law. It cannot 
really wield and greaten moral power unless it prize inner 
freedom as the apple of its eye, as the very breath of its 
being. 

That the press may greaten its moral power, the leaders 
in the world of journalism must be adjured to free them- 
selves from the enslavements of partisanship and sec- 
tionalism, from the tyrannies of passion and of preju- 
dice. Above all, the press must be kept free from the 
enthralling power of money, lest it become increasingly 
true, as said Lowell, in the Harvard Anniversary Ad- 
dress of 1886, that ours is a time when the press is more 
potent for good or for evil than ever any human agency 
was before, and yet it is controlled more than ever before 
by its interests as a business rather than by its sense of 
duty asa teacher. It may be urged that it takes a great 
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deal of money to conduct a modern newspaper. So does 
it take a great deal of money to conduct a modern uni- 
versity. It takes a great deal of money to conduct a 
modern church, and still church and university are not 
businesses and are not named, as the newspaper com- 
monly is, a property. /Though large sums of money 
be legitimately needful for the conduct of a newspaper 
in our day, the press must be prepared to resist the 
encroachments of that power, which would add the 
control of the press to the monopolies which it has al- 
ready grasped. Still must the press be strong to say 
to the power of money, ‘“Ihus far shalt thou go and no 
further: thou shalt not dollarize my soul.”’ 

In the ‘Enemy of the People,”’ Ibsen denies that ‘‘it’s 
the editor that controls a paper,’’ adding sardonically, 
“No, it’s the subscribers.’’ What if neither editor nor 
subscribers control the paper, and it is the counting- 
room, or, putting it differently, the advertising columns 
that control the paper! ,And against this dire possibility 
it is well to forewarn that we, too, forearm. It is the 
privilege of the four-legged to go unforearmed. Curtis 
is altogether justified in his warning that instinctively 
the enemies of society aim fraudulently to control or 
forcibly to silence it. The noble pleader of Massachu- 
setts pictures the Daily Advertiser, of course, on the 
wrong side,—respectable, when its opponents are strong 
and numerous, and quite ready to be scurrilous when 
seurrility is safe and will pay,—behind whose editorials 
a keen ear can always catch the clink of the dollar. 

“Power to sell’? was the placard over Isaac Watt’s 
shop. Sometimes one can almost read this announce- 
ment over the door of a newspaper office,—‘“‘ Power to Sell, 
Power for Sale.” A paper cannot sell itself without sell- 
ing out its readers. It cannot surrender without be- 
traying every purchaser. Be it remembered that sale 
is a term of wide latitude and manifold implications. A 
sale may often be effected, even though the quid pro quo 
be not gold. The older forms of barter without cur- 
rency still survive in the ativistically barbarous commerce 
of our day, which involves the transfer or control of 
power. A millionaire editor may be impervious to the 
euticements of cash, but he is none the less purchasable 
if his price be an ambassadorship or a senatorship. 

Woe to our generation if the curse of commercialism 
should utterly blight the press, if it should come to pass 
that the press directed by the greed of vested interests 
instead of owning supreme allegiance to the moral law,— 
if its final accountability be to the counting-room and 
not to conscience! ‘The oft-cited excuse for the moral 
delinquencies of the press, that journalism is a business 
involving the use of capital, should never be suffered to 
obscure the truth, that the press stands in the relation 
of trusteeship to the public it serves. The yellow journal 
is governed by gold and gold alone: the yellow journal 
is not the paper that prints all, or more than all, the news 
for one cent, but the newspaper, even though it costs 
two or three cents, which prints some of the news and 
leaves some of the news unprinted because of orders 
from below rather than from above. 

One might almost say that the peril of the abuse of 
the press lies not so much in what it gives forth as in 
what it withholds,—that its gravest abuse were the dis- 
use of its power of publicity. The reader can allow for 
the bias of an article which he believes to be unfair, but 
he is helpless in the face of withholding of facts and 
occurrences at the behest of stockholders or advertisers 
or any “interests that it is inexpedient to antagonize.” 

Much fault has been found with the muck-raking ten- 
dencies of certain newspapers and magazines. But of 
what avail were the ferreting out of the iniquities of 
political and financial life, unless the deterrent of pub- 
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licity could be wielded against wrong-doers who unite 
with brazen lawlessness a very genius for escaping the 
statutory penalties of their acts? No single service of 
the press during the past century has been higher than 
the vigor and fearlessness with which for a decade it 
has searched out evil in high places. The error of over- 
much zeal in muck-raking is bound to correct itself in 
timeandiits!injustices to be righted. But nothing can 
undo the evil which is wrought by the press when it is 
silent touching the wrong of corruption in political life 
or of dishonesty in finance—for which there,is,no, cure 
as effective as frank, stern, unquailing exposure. Evil- 
doers are rightly become less fearful of judicial conse- 
quences which are too often halting and uncertain and 
evasible and more fearful of that pitiless publicity which 
is sure and swift and fatal. Society can protect itself 
against the conscienceless muck-raking journal; but it 
is helpless without the protection of a paper whose toler- 
ance of evil money cannot purchase, whose silence touch- 
ing wrong-doing no earthly power can command. When 
all is said and. done, we need.not be fearful_of the menace 
of privilege in our land, provided we are earnestly re- 
solved to resist the bonding of the press, provided that 
the press, church, and university, the three teachers 
of the nation, are together resolved that they shall re- 
main unshackled and untrammelled by the power.of gold. 

The heads of the newspapers ought to free themselves 
from the enslavement of blind and meaningless parti- 
sanship. ‘The press ought to be willing to bear a party 
name, but it ought to be too great to wear a party muz- 
zle. Seeing that the press may rightfully claim the 
leadership of all political parties, why should it submit 
to party dictation, the tyranny of partisanship? Let 
the press lead the political bosses and not be led by them, 
‘“‘who dare to disgrace their party, to expose it to hu- 
miliation and defeat, because they count upon the slavery 
of the party press.... If the press does not lead, it is 
because it chooses to follow. ... It must dare to disobey 
party commands.’’ It must show that the newspaper, like 
the citizen, serves his party best when serving his coun- 
try best, and that it is pledged to serve conscience and 
country even before party and party bosses. Thus alone 
can it fulfill the office of which Curtis spoke, ‘‘’The press 
in a free land should be the alarm-bell of liberty.’’ The 
press of our day will have a large part in determining 
whether the people are to be permanently self-governing 
or whether the party bosses are to rule for self and pelf. 

Newspapers must free themselves from the enslave- 
ment of ever siding with the many. An American ma- 
jority is no more divine than a European king. Against 
the doctrine of the divine rights of kings and majorities 
the press must oppose the doctrine of the rights of mi- 
norities, however small, of the duty of a man, if needs 
must, to stand out alone against the world. When 
passions run high and prejudices are aroused, the press 
must hold aloft the emancipating and darkness-dispell- 
ing torch of reason, opposing the domination of mobs, 
well-dressed or ill-dressed, and daring ever to proclaim 
the duties of the strong and to urge the rights of the 
weak. A gifted figure in contemporary journalism has 
said that to protect the people from themselves, to point 
out their errors and to urge their rectification is the mis- 
sion of journalism,—almost as important, it might be 
added, as the mission of protecting the people from their 
self-appointed masters. 

In his ‘‘ English Traits’? Emerson calls attention to the 
fault of yielding to the domination of the masses in the 
first of English newspapers, even before its policy had 
been disclosed, of reaching no decision on weighty matters 
until after numbers have been ascertained. Sadly he 
speaks of that English daily, sympathizing with and 
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speaking for the class that rules the hour, which has 
not a high tone, but an imperial tone. ‘‘If it only dared 
to cleave to the right, to show the right to be the only 
expedient, ... Genius would be its cordial and invin- 
cible ally, for no journal is ruined by wise courage.”’ 

In no single sphere can the power of the press for good 
be made to tell more effectively in our day than in re- 
sisting the passions of the multitude when the multi- 
tude cries for war. Here it becomes the business of the 
press patiently to seek to educate and guide the many, 
aye to pit itself against the brute power of the multitude 
when the multitude madly clamors for war. Nothing 
could be more unworthy than the persistent attempt of 
the Anglo-German press during the last years, led by 
the London Times, to foment war between England and 
Germany. Lord Rosebery rightly said that the respon- 
sibility of the press both in England and Germany should 
be realized by that press, and they should not lash both 
nations into a state of soreness which some day may pro- 
duce the gravest dangers to European peace. 

It were fitting to award the Nobel prize for a term 
of years to the real peace-makers and peace-keepers, the 
editors of such newspapers, American and European, as 
are striving most earnestly for the perpetuation of peace. 
Some years ago, on the day when the Pan-American Con- 
gress was being held at the capital of Brazil, the Ameri- 
can representative made a plea for Pan-American peace 
and amity, which is destined to live in the annals of 
peace literature. On the same day a prize fight was held 
in a Western city,—two vulgar rowdies surrounded by 
an army of well-dressed lookers-on. ‘The press of the 
following day contained a minutely detailed account of 
the prize fight and a very brief report of the epochal 
address spoken at the Pan-American Congress. 

The peace our own nation seeks is not the peace that 
can be secured by warships, but the peace of international 
justice and comity that can be safeguarded only by the 
spread of the American ideal. One nation conquers 
another, and the peace that follows conquest is but an 
armed truce between wars. ‘The late President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State determined to 
release an Eastern nation from the payment of the bal- 
ance of an indemnity owing to these United States, and 
this self-conquest means lasting peace. Peace through 
warships means the rule of gold, the right of might. 
Peace through the triumph, with the help of the press, 
of the American ideal of justice and brotherhood tokens 
the triumph of the golden rule which a Jew preached 
nineteen hundred years ago,—the might of right. 


Spiritual Life. 


Constant discipline in unnoticed ways and the spirit’s 
silent unselfishness, becoming the hidden habit of the 
life, give to it its true saintly beauty, and this is the re- 
sult of care and lowly love in little things.—T. T. Carter. 


Pd 


They are happy who have a wide field and great strength 
to fulfil his missions of compassion; and they, too, are 
blessed who, in sheltered homes and narrow ways of 
duty, wait upon him in lowly services of love-—H. E. 
Manning. 

a 


To hate your adversary will not help you; to kill him 
will not help you; nothing within the compass of the 
universe can help you but to love him. But let that 
love flow out upon all around you, and what could harm 
you?—Orville Dewey. 
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If we think no more of ourselves than we ought to think, 
if we seek not our own, but others’ welfare, if we are pre- 
pared to take all things as God’s dealings with us, then 
we may have a chance of catching from time to time 
what God has to tell us.—A. P. Stanley. 


& 


There may be living and habitual conversation in 
heaven under the aspect of the most simple, ordinary 
life. Let us always remember that holiness does not 
consist in doing uncommon things, but in doing everything 
with purity of heart.—H. HE. Manning. 


& 


He who believes in God is not careful for the morrow, 
but labors joyfully and with a great heart. ‘‘For he 
giveth his beloved, as in sleep.”’ They must work and 
watch, yet never be careful or anxious, but commit all 
to him, and live in serene tranquillity; with a quiet heart, 
as one who sleeps safely and quietly.—Martin Luther. 


& 


I saw a delicate flower had grown up two feet high, 
between the horses’ path and the wheel-track. An inch 
more to right or left had sealed its fate, or an inch higher; 
and yet it lived to flourish as much as if it had a thousand 
acres of untrodden space around it, and never knew the 
danger it incurred. It did not borrow trouble nor invite 
an evil fate by apprehending it—Henry D. Thoreau. 


Should the Churches commit Suicide? 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


For a number of years past the churches have become 
accustomed to having reproach, not to say contempt, 
cast upon them by some of the more enthusiastic advo- 
cates of progress and reform, and from time to time the 
remark has been made that, under certain circumstances, 
the best thing they could do would be to commit suicide. 

Well, perhaps. But under what circumstances? 

It may seem useless to discuss this question, since 
there seems to be no sort of probability that the churches 
will accept the suggestion. But such sayings have their 
effect in weakening allegiance to the Church, especially 
among those who are most ardent in the great moral re- 
form in which we are now engaged. ‘This shows itself 
particularly in our liberal churches, where loyalty to the 
church has never been conspicuous unless by its ab- 
sence. Further weakening of it may not lead to the de- 
struction of the Church as a whole, but it may seriously 
impair the efficiency of our liberal churches, so that they 
may be more and more supplanted by those of a more 
vigorous, though less progressive, type. There has been 
too much of that already. 

Still, while the reproaches heaped upon the churches 
may be extravagant and the suggestion that they go 
out of existence absurd, there may be some truth at the 
bottom of it all which it is important for us to recognize. 

It is not far to seek: it is, indeed, so familiar that it 
seems almost unnecessary to mention it. But it is not 
unnecessary: it is essential to the discussion, and, far 
more, it is essential to the very life of our churches that 
the ugly truths that are the basis of these attacks should 
be brought home to us until we awake to their signifi- 
cance and bestir ourselves. I will put them as concisely 
as I know how. 

In the first place, our churches, the Unitarian churches 
in particular, are largely, though by no means intention- 
ally, class institutions. They are recruited from the 
well-to-do. ‘There are few wage-earners in them. ‘These 
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are, in fact, largely estranged from all churches, and give 
their loyalty to the labor-union or to the socialist local. 

In the second place, existing social conditions bear 
down frequently with fearful hardship on large sections 
of the wage-earners. ‘This is partly due to the fierce greed 
of employers and of great captains of industry, but, in 
still greater measure, to the complex of social conditions, 
in which individual responsibility is difficult to place. 
Let me give a single illustration. Thousands of girls 
become prostitutes every year. They die miserably, on 
an average, in five or six years. Of these it is estimated 
that four-fifths are driven into this life by economic con- 
ditions; that is, they would not have entered this occu- 
pation had they known any way to earn a decent liveli- 
hood. For instance, five dollars a week in a department 
store in a great city does not furnish a living wage. 

But, if such a store does pay enough to enable its em- 
ployees to live in accordance with the standards it de- 
mands of them, it is likely to be forced out of business by 
less philanthropic competitors. The fault does not lie at 
the door of any one man; but the wage-earners bear the 
burden of it, and the salaried people and the property- 
owners reap the financial advantage of it, and it is from 
them that our churches are recruited and by them that 
they are supported. Moreover, in certain notable, per- 
haps typical, instances, where greed and extortion have 
been brought home to men of great wealth, it has been 
found that they were in high standing in the churches, of 
irreproachable private life and noted for their benevolence. 

The conditions of which the one described is an ex- 
ample require great economic, social, and political changes, 
and, to any definite programme which shall embrace all 
these, the churches are apparently unwilling to commit 
themselves. Relief and benevolence they offer; but 
these are evidently inadequate to cope with these prob- 
lems, and seem sometimes like mockery in connection 
with them. ‘The cry is that what is wanted is not char- 
ity, but justice, social justice; and no fairminded person 
who knows the facts can fail to recognize the right 
of this demand. 

Is it any wonder that some of those to whom these 
conditions have come home and who strive to awaken the 
churches to a like sensibility, but find that the Church, 
as a body, is not inclined to take some action which they 
have at heart, and even seems sometimes to grow some- 
what weary of their importunity,—is it any wonder that 
they should cry out, ‘Away with her, she has been tried 
in the balance and found wanting’’? 

This brings us around again to our original question, 
with, perhaps, some better understanding of the sense of 
asking it. Supposing that, under certain circumstances, 
suicide would be the proper course for the churches, are 
these the circumstances? 

Granted that some great economic and political re- 
form is necessary for bare social justice, to say nothing 
of the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth, 
for which the churches profess to stand; granted, also, 
that the churches will not commit themselves to any 
definite political and economic programme, of which 
more hereafter,—ought the churches to go out of exist- 
ence? © 

My answer is, No. For two reasons. First, because 
these economic and political changes, though they are 
essential to the establishment of the kingdom of God 
on earth, are not the only essentials. A state in which 
all physical want, with the misery attendant thereon, 
was done away with would not necessarily, and on that 
account, be any better than a prosperous ant-heap. The 
kingdom of God is something more than material wel- 
fare: it is the expression of the full spiritual life of man- 
kind. 
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The second reason is that the churches can do more 
for social and political progress by not committing them- 
selves to any scheme of political regeneration, needful as 
such schemes are. 

It is not true that the churches are, or always have 
been, indifferent to social conditions. From their earliest 
beginnings we find,the apostle Paul dealing with them. 
And back of that, at least from the,time of the prophet 
Amos, the intimate relation between religion and social 
justice was made the burden of the prophetic message, 
while the teachings of Jesus burn with indignation at 
those who would divorce the two ideas. And from that 
day to this prophets have arisen, from time to time, in 
the churches to protest against man’s inhumanity to man; 
and many things have been accomplished in which the 
churches have borne a mighty part. 

That there have been times of apathy and of corrup- 
tion far worse than apathy is, of course, undeniable. 
But the worst corruptions have been in those times 
when the churches have given themselves to the further- 
ance of a political programme, and the most recent man- 
ifestation of apathy has been due, in large measure, to 
acquiescence on the part of a large number, especially in 
our liberal churches, to the most scientific economic 
programme of the day, supposed to be founded on prin- 
ciples which would endure as long as civilization, the one 
inaugurated by Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” 

But, notwithstanding this certain measure of apathy, 
whence comes this indignation against the evils around 
us, which shows itself in such fierce reproaches against 
the churches? 

Is it not due to the ideals of righteousness and human 
brotherhood which have been learned from those very 
churches? And is it not to them that they appeal? 
This espousing the cause of the poor and down-trodden, 
is it not the idea set forth by the churches; and, in some 
measure, exemplified by them, but comparatively un- 
known where Christian churches are not? 

People in India, for instance, are not greatly troubled 
by the prevalence of prostitution there. It is simply one 
of the institutions that are taken for granted. 

But, though the churches do stand with ever-increas- 
ing emphasis for social justice, human brotherhood, and 
good will toward all men, long and bitter experience has 
shown that churches as such are not fitted to legislate 
for the world or to administer the laws. ‘Time has shown 
the truth of the saying that the kingdom of God is not a 
kingdom of this world, and of the corollary that the 


churches cannot advance it by attempting to govern 


worldly kingdoms. The religious spirit must transfuse 
the political spirit, but to attempt to connect ecclesias- 
tical machinery directly with political machinery brings 
disaster. 

In the first place, such attempts are always divisive. 
They inevitably set good men against one another,—men 
who are at one in their love of righteousness, but who 
differ, widely perhaps, as to the means by which it is to 
be established. An old-time minister once boasted to 
me that before the Civil War he preached every Demo- 
crat out of his church. It did not seem to me a matter 
for congratulation, nor does similar action nowadays. 

But, in the second place, experience has shown that 
churches always make a mess of it whenever they at- 
tempt to govern or legislate directly. Catholic and 
Protestant have tried it with similar results. Priest- 
craft is a name of evil omen, and, when ‘“‘’The Rule of the 
Saints”? came in England, it was found that “New pres- 
byter was but old priest writ large.’”’ Nor was the ex- 
perience of the Puritan churches on this side of the water 
such as to make us desire a repetition of “ church-member 
government.” 
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What, then, can the churches do? Well, for one thing, 
they can continue in increasing measure to furnish inspi- 
ration for the work. They can train up men and women 
to hold fast to ideals, no matter what the cost. They 
can help to keep them firm in the midst of the strife, 
and they can bring them good cheer, even when the 
immediate conflict goes against them or when their part 
in the battle is over and the victory is not yet won. 

In this connection the churches, by their ministry, 
can and must keep the evils that exist clearly before men’s 
minds, and they can and must demand a remedy. The 
need for such preaching is not so great as if there were 
no public press; but, nevertheless, it exists and must be 
exercised in due measure. But only as it is fair and true 
will it serve its purpose. Reckless and indiscriminate 
abuse defeats its own ends. 

Then in the inspiration of this enthusiasm the mem- 
bers of the churches can and must bear their part in 
political and economic reform, and as citizens work out 
the civic problems. They will not all think alike, but 
in their differences the right remedies will be worked out 
and applied. And, if they have really imbibed that spirit 
of brotherhood for which the churches stand, they will 
hold to a mutual respect and affection in the midst of all 
their differences. 

Furthermore, the churches can continue, in increasing 
measure, to carry on non-political but immensely impor- 
tant work for the betterment of social conditions,—work 
often contemptuously referred to as charity, and perhaps 
less likely to be misunderstood if renamed social service. 

Much of this will be of a temporary character; but, 
until social conditions reach the ideal, it will continue to 
be necessary. We cannot let men die of fever while 
trying to find how to stamp out the epidemic.. Neither 
can we let men starve while trying to find and apply the 
remedy that shall abolish poverty. And, just as in cur- 
ing fever, physicians learn how to prevent it, so in re- 
lieving the victims of social disorder or disease will work- 
ers in our churches learn to devise wise and effective 
fundamental remedies. 

There is no danger that such work will serve to gloss 
over evil conditions or make men less anxious for a fun- 
damental change. None are more anxious for the aboli- 
tion of the evils of poverty than those who are working 
against them. And some great results have already 
been achieved. Witness our hospitals and our schools, 
and the like, which, starting from the work of the churches, 
have become public institutions. 

Faithful service, in these two ways, will do away with 
the reproach that our churches are class organizations. 
But, if they are not faithful, they will commit suicide with- 
out knowing it. Of this, however, there is less danger 
than some alarmists would have us believe. 

Such service will be far greater than could be rendered 
by adopting off-hand some ready-made scheme for the 
cure of all the social ills that flesh is heir to. ‘Those 
churches, at least, that have given up their belief in an 
infallible Bible should not be expected to swear allegiance 
to an infallible social gospel. 

But it may be objected that some other organization 
can be developed that shall do all that the churches can, 
as above set forth, and more beside. Can it? 

We have noticed at the outset that many wage-earners 
find in their labor-unions or in socialist locals a substi- 
tute for the Church. Some unions, by a wide-reaching 
system of benefits, provide in a most notable way for 
their members when in distress; and it is undeniable 
that in times of struggle they call forth striking examples 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice. This seems very near to the 
spirit of religion, and no more favorable organization 
exists, so far as I know, for such a development. Would 
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it not be possible to introduce a more definite religious 
quality into these organizations, and so build up a sub- 
stitute for the Church that should be more effective in 
caring for the needs of the workingman? 

But let us think a moment how such a plan would 
work. At its first inception it would be violently re- 
pudiated by such workmen as were attached to other 
churches, particularly the Catholic Church, and at the 
same time by those who were attached to no particular 
religion and who feared the dominance of any in such an 
organization. If still persisted in successfully, the divi- 
sive influence of various religious beliefs would shortly 
be felt, to which must be added the divisive influences 
of disagreements between unions or in unions on trade 
matters. And, beyond all this, there would be the per- 
petual struggle between the dominance of the particular 
trade interest and the general religious interest. If the 
trade interest prevailed, religion would be a merely formal 
matter of little importance either way. If the religious 
interest prevailed, the result would be an ineffective 
labor-union and a very intolerant church, from which the 
vast majority were excluded by the very nature of the 
organization. These difficulties are not merely practical, 
but fundamental. They apply not merely to labor- 
unions, but to every organization devoted to a particular 
instead of a general ideal, and they might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. Either the particular ideal must 
give way to the general, and then you have a church, 
or the general must give way to the particular, and the 
religious needs must be otherwise provided for. 

One other alternative remains to be considered; namely, 
that all religious organization should be given up, and 
that people be left to follow their religious impulses as 
they feel inclined. Lectures might be given on religious 
questions, and courses of instruction provided in schools 
and colleges, but there would be no distinct organization 
of people for worship. 

It is conceivable that such a time may come. Nay, 
more, some such condition is the ideal which all churches _ 
have before them. Dr. Dole has pictured to us the 
City without a Church. But it was not a new idea with 
him: the book of Revelation is essentially just such a 
picture, and back of that the book of Jeremiah foreshad- 
ows the same thing. 

But under what conditions would such a disband- 
ment of the churches be advisable? It need not be one 
of angelic perfection, but it must be one in which public 
sentiment was so thoroughly imbued with high moral and 
religious ideals, and so united regarding them and the 
means for their attainment, that no special organization 
would be called for to promote them. 

But, though this is not beyond the reach of human 
endeavor, it is beyond our present condition. For one 
thing, a disbandment at the present time is simply an 
impossibility. Any attempt on the part of religious 
liberals to inaugurate a process of dissolution would 
simply mean that the place left vacant would be taken 
by some less progressive body. 

But, even if it were possible, such a disbandment would 
be disastrous, as a glance at the experience of railroad 
construction camps and frontier settlements before and 
after the coming of religious organizations will demonstrate. 

Undoubtedly there are many who now live lives de- 
voted to high ideals apart from any church: one might 
well despair of the republic if there were not. But such 
idealism inevitably loses something of its breadth and 
effectiveness in not being brought into connection with 
some focussing point for all ideals. And such a focussing 
point, as I have tried to make clear, becomes by that 
very fact a church, whatever its creed or lack of creed. 
Obviously, also, if the individual loses, the church loses 
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also, and through it those myriads of other individuals 
in whom devotion to ideals is but very narrow and very 
weak, lose still more. 

It is not by gradual abandonment and the endeavor 
to live noble lives apart from them that the work of the 
churches will be made unnecessary, but by making them 
so effective that the spirit for which they stand shall 
pervade the whole social order. 

When that has been done, it will be time to consider 
their suicide. 


The Religion of Tolstoy. 


BY REV. EARL M. WILBUR. 


A consensus of competent opinion would doubtless 
support the view that Tolstoy’s title to fame, present or 
future, rests most securely upon the fact that he was 
a consummate literary artist. But there is little ques- 
tion in my mind that, if he himself had passed judgment 
upon his own work, he would have declared that every- 
thing else that he had done was of little importance 
when compared with his writings upon religion. I wish 
in this paper briefly to give some account of Tolstoy’s 
religious experience, review his religious writings, and 
estimate his contribution to religious thought and life. 

It might be possible,.no doubt, to gather or conjecture 
Tolstoy’s religion from his writings in general, even as 
one may get at the religion of Shakespeare from a care- 
ful study of his plays; but there would be little profit 
in searching for vague and indirect implications of it, 
when we may find it directly and clearly expressed in 
several of his works. ‘To these, therefore, I shall limit 
myself. The works in question, mentioned in the order 
in which they appeared, are these: ‘‘My Confession,” 
1882; “‘Critique of Dogmatic Theology,” 1882; ‘‘The 
Four Gospels Harmonized and Translated,” 1882; ‘‘My 
Religion,’’ 1884; ‘“‘What Shall We Do, Then?’ 1886; 
“The Kingdom of God is within You,’ 1893. These are 
the chief, and I make no mention of various briefer 
works, tracts, or essays. Of these, “‘My Confession’ and 
“My Religion,’’ the most widely read and intrinsically 
the most important, were promptly suppressed in Russia 
by the censor, while “The Four Gospels’? was also 
solemnly burnt by order of the Holy Synod; yet all 
these circulate widely there in manuscript. 

The story of Tolstoy’s religious experience is the 
more significant for being, in a way, an epitome of a 
movement toward an independent religious experience 
and view which has been going on for more than a gen- 
eration in the religiously progressive part of the Russian 
people,—the Doukhobors, the Molokains, and the Stund- 
ists. In his “‘Confession’’ he has given the world. one 
of the most vivid and unreserved narratives of religious 
experience that have seen the light, From his earliest 
years he was brought up in the Christian faith as held 
by the Orthodox Russian Church, yet he confesses that 
even in his youth he had no real religious faith of his own. 
Like many another, he took the faith of his fathers as he 
might have worn his father’s coat, and he put it off quite 
as readily, so that by the age of eighteen, when he had 
been two years at the university, he no longer believed 
any of the things he had been taught, and little remained 
of his religion except a vague, unconscious belief in per- 
fection and an unregulated striving after it. Even this 
was soon smothered within him, and for ten years he 
abandoned himself to every form of immorality. Settling 
down at length into a life of conventional respectability, 
he found himself forever haunted by a desire for perma- 
nent satisfactions, for which he sought in vain. He was 
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conscious himself of being in that tragic situation de- 
scribed by Saint Paul, “having no hope, and without 
God in the world’’; and yet, the more he strove to find 
meaning in life, the more meaningless life became to him. 
Neither science nor philosophy, interrogated in turn, 
gave him any answer, and he ended at last in pessimism, 
and at the age of forty-six was near to suicide out of his 
despair over the problem of life. Thus his religious 
experience had run the whole gamut from extreme ortho- 
doxy to blank materialism. 

He still suspected, however, a flaw in his reasoning; 
and, having got no light upon the problem of life from 
its professed interpreters, he turned to study it at first 
hand. He became convinced from his contact with 
believing men of the humbler sort, as he observed the 
steadiness and happiness of their lives, that the true mean- 
ing of life was to be found in the Christian teaching which 
they followed; that faith is life’s only interpreter, and 
that God, providence, immortality, and duty are the only 
answers that explain it. How should he assure himself 
of this teaching and win for himself this faith? For 
his answer he turned first to the orthodox theologians, 
and gave himself to diligent study of their systems, only 
to find after all his pains that their faith was but an 
empty form of words. Next, by resolute self-abnega- 
tion, he gave himself up to the life of a religious devotee, 
hoping to find through the performance of rites and 
ceremonies that peace of soul which humble believers 
seemed to him to find there; but after patient trial he 
found the situation mentally and morally intolerable. 
He discovered that, though the faith of the poor and 
simple was something real and vital, this was because 
they made it a part of their lives; that life’s secret is 
simply to live according to God’s will; and that with all 
this the ecclesiastical dogma, tradition, and ritual com- 
monly associated with religious faith have as a fact noth- 
ing whatever to do. He therefore renounced orthodoxy - 
forever, gave up all connection with the Church, and 
began to study Christianity anew by a thorough inves- 
tigation of both tradition and Scripture. 

This investigation had both its negative and its posi- 
tive side. The former is shown in the work entitled 
“Critique of Dogmatic Theology.” In this work he 
takes up the system of doctrine taught by the Russian 
Church, analyzing it article by article, and pointing out 
its vagueness, its inconsistencies and contradictions, and 
its disagreement with the, Fathers and with Scripture. 

He takes the church doctrines very seriously and lit- 
erally, attacking them at every vulnerable point in great 
detail and with tireless impatience, though in the way of 
one whose spirit is not yet fully emancipated, but who 
is still painfully struggling toward the light; and the sum 
of it all is that he finds in the received dogmas nothing 
but nonsense, an artificial code, full of insincerity, and en- 
deavoring to support the creed by sophistical reasoning 
and by quoting and twisting proof-texts from Scripture 
and from the Fathers. And, inasmuch as the Church 
demands that the believer accept these dogmas in toto, 
having first abdicated his reason, Tolstoy does not mince 
words, but brands the whole system as an intentional lie. 

Having thus cleared the ground, Tolstoy next proceeded 
to the positive side of his investigation, and this he car- 
ried out in his ‘‘Four Gospels Harmonized and ‘Trans- 
lated.”’ The preparation of this work marked an epoch 
in his religious experience. He tells us that during the 
whole time of his long work on it he constantly experienced 
a concentrated, ecstatic tension of soul, and a great 
enlightenment and a firm conviction that at last he had 
discovered the path of life. 

Tolstoy recognizes no value for us in the Old Testa- 
ment, seeing that the faith of the Jews is as foreign to 
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us as that of the Brahmins. He holds that the Acts and 
much of Paul have nothing in common with the Gos- 
pels and often contradict them; that the Revelation 
reveals absolutely nothing,—in short, that all the rest 
of the Bible is either an interpretation or else a corrup- 
tion of the Gospels. Hence he confines his study of the 
Scripture to these, seeking in them to find what they 
have to tell him about himself and God and what the 
essence of all religion is, in so far as these things are 
comprehensible to him. In this study he assumes that 
Christianity is neither a supernatural revelation nor a 
historical phenomenon, but a teaching which gives us 
the meaning of life; and that the four Gospels, as the 
source of this teaching, must necessarily agree and all 
shed light on one another. He therefore has no inter- 
est in questions of the historical criticism of the Gospels,— 
when they were written, by whom, or under what con- 
ditions,—indeed, he regards the historical view of them as 
quite as incomplete as the traditional one: on the con- 
trary, he takes them only for their intrinsic worth and 
meaning. 

Starting with these presuppositions, Tolstoy in his 
“Harmony” arranges the contents of the Gospels by 
subjects, without regard to chronology, and (omitting 
most of the miracles, which he regards as only stumbling- 
blocks in the way of our accepting the teaching of Jesus, 
and as superfluous even if true) takes up the whole of the 
Gospels, verse by verse, and often word by word, re- 
translates from the Greek, gives detailed commentary, 
expounds his own interpretation of the text as against 
what he considers the erroneous views of both traditional 
and radical scholars, and ends by giving a paraphrase of 
his own. 

Being a good deal of a mystic himself, and using a 
combined mystical and allegorical method of interpre- 
tation, he often gets out of the text meanings that will 
seem to most scholars arbitrary or fanciful, and often 
seems to read his own opinions into it; but, like others 
not unknown to us who use the same sort of interpreta- 
tion, he often thrills with great joy at the new truth 
which he feels he has thus brought to light. It follows 
from this that his paraphrase, although it makes good 
sense and has certain resemblances to the Gospels, and 
is often highly suggestive, is in truth rather a statement 
of Tolstoy’s own teaching than what scholars recognize 
as in any close sense that of the Gospels. 

There is naturally much as to both the methods and 
the results of our author’s study of the Bible to invite 
criticism, if this were an appropriate occasion for criti- 
cism. Suffice it to say that in this little-read work he 
has given practically the whole material for his religious 
teaching; and that his later and much more popular 
works contain simply the teachings worked out here, 
restated, re-enforced, illustrated, and powerfully urged 
upon the popular mind. For a systematic presentation 
of Tolstoy’s religion, therefore, we must turn to his next 
work, “My Religion.”” This book appeared when he 
was fifty-five years old; and of these fifty-five years, 
thirty-five, he tells us, had been lived without religious 
faith of any sort, when suddenly he discovered a verse 
which became to him the key to all Christ’s teaching. 
‘The verse was this, “It hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil”; and the sudden discovery that Tolstoy 
made was that in these words Jesus meant precisely what 
he said. This whole book, ‘“‘My Religion,”’ is little more 
than a prolonged sermon upon this text. He enforces 
the doctrine of non-resistance with tireless (and dare I 
say tiresome?) iteration, often even of phrase or of sen- 
tence; he turns it over in every conceivable light; he an- 
swers all possible objections to it; he traces out the uni- 
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versal benefits that would result to the individual and 
to society from the practice of it; and he calls repeated 
attention to how the Christian Church nullifies this un- 
mistakable teaching of its Founder by ignoring it, con- 
tradicting it, and explaining it away, while Christians con- 
fess Christ in words and deny him in fact. 

Amplifying this teaching, Tolstoy shows how all civil 
government is based on denial of it, and how it is incon- 
sistent with laws, courts, oaths, and armies. He points 
out that what he calls the five commandments of the 
Sermon on the Mount are all of one piece,—the command- 
ments as to being angry, as to divorce, as to oaths, as to 
non-resistance, and as to universal love. In spite of all 
Tolstoy’s literalism and his arbitrary interpretations of 
the teachings of Jesus, and whether one accept his view 
or not, one cannot but be moved by the burning earnest- 
ness of his words as he crowds this matter upon the con- 
science of the Christian reader; nor can one repress the 
query, whether he is not more than half right after all, 
if men would only have the faith to adopt this rule of life. 
One is moved to exclaim, Here at least is an absolutely 
sincere and consistent Christian—perhaps the only one 
on earth! 

If we raise the practical question, how can we keep the 
law of Christ in the present world except at risk of losing 
our life? he replies that it is the quality, not the length 
of life, that is of importance; that, if we have promoted 
humanity’s life and welfare, we have saved, not lost, 
our life; and, while if all men would do Christ’s teaching 
the kingdom of heaven would be here, yet even if I alone 
do it, I shall still do what is best both for the world and 
myself. Asamatter of fact, he urges the reason that why 
men do not accept Christ’s teaching is that their whole 
view of life is wrong, and that they assume the supreme 
good of life to be in riches and take it as axiomatic that 
the traditions of civilization furnish better guidance than 
any ideal set up in opposition to them. In contradiction 
to this common view he takes literally Christ’s teaching, 
that those who forsake all here and follow him will really 
have in this life more of the true joys; and he makes a 
most impressive argument to show how men, striving for 
happiness according to current standards of it, actually, 
even though unwittingly, endure worse martyrdoms 
than the most literal Christian obedience could entail. 

Here Tolstoy’s religion shades off into his economic 
programme. ‘This is expressed in his book, “ What 
Shall We Do, Then?’’, and I must not go into that here 
further than to say that it is an attempt to apply the 
Christian teaching to the solution of social questions, 
and that its cardinal features are that the Christian 
should be poor; 7.e., should hoard up no more than he 
can use, that he should live close to Nature in light and 
air, and that he should spend a considerable portion of 
his time in free physical labor. Fulfilment of these 
conditions is held to insure a healthy and happy life for 
all men, and a painless death at the end of it. 

In his latest religious work, ‘The Kingdom of God is 
within You,” Tolstoy returns to his central theme of non- 
resistance, and enforces it with new power and fresh 
illustration, and with severer strictures than ever, upon 
the shortcomings of the Church that calls itself Chris- 
tian; but there are no new views in it to call for further 
attention here. 

There could be no criticism of our author wider of the 
mark, though many of his critics have made it, than that 
he is slavishly literal in his understanding and accept- 
ance of the teachings of the Gospels; for there are ex- 
amples and to spare of teachings which he contempt- 
uously rejects or interprets away, because they do not 
accord with his views of the truth. If he takes the com- 
mand of non-resistance with unexampled literalness, 
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it is by no means simply because it is taught by Jesus, 
but because it seems to him to be demonstrably and in- 
trinsically true. As a matter of fact, he was converted 
to this doctrine by his personal experience of the futility 
and the horrors of war; and one need not fear to say 
that he would still hold to this principle, though all Script- 
ure warrant for it should fail. He accepts the teachings 
of Christ, not because they are Christ’s, but because they 
have, as he says, “‘a deep metaphysical meaning, a uni- 
versally human meaning, a very simple, clear, practical, 
human meaning, for the life of each individual man. ‘This 
meaning may be expressed as follows: Christ teaches 
people not to do anything foolish.” He accepts Christ’s 
teaching because it ‘‘gives the only means by which one 
can realize to the full one’s personal life.’’ In other words, 
he holds that the programme that Jesus laid down for his 
followers is the most sensible and practicable ever offered 
to men, and that the fact that Christians do not take it 
seriously is only a proof of their own blindness and per- 
versity. 

- Tolstoy profoundly believed in religion as always in- 
herent in humanity and as indispensable at the present 
time as at any other, but his emphasis is rather on its 
practical than on its speculative side. He says that 
its essence is to be grasped by reference to present needs 
rather than to past history; and that real Christianity 
is not a religion of dogmas, but a new conception of life 
to be voluntarily adopted. It will not surprise us, there- 
fore, to discover that his beliefs in detail are far from being 
orthodox, though he would reply that it is the Christian 
Church, and not he, that has departed from the true 
faith. ‘‘The Church,” he says, ‘‘has so obscured and 
perverted Christ’s teaching that, if all Christian tradition 
were to perish, the world would be nearer the teaching of 
Christ than now.” ‘The formulas of its theology—he 
is speaking of the Russian Church, be it remembered— 
are extinct conceptions, foreign to us, and having no 
kind of meaning for men of our times: its teaching ex- 
cludes the teaching of Christ, so that one must take 
one’s choice between the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Creed. 

Tolstoy’s belief in God is in an infinite and eternal 
power, impersonal, it rather than e,—apparently a sort 
of pantheism. He pours merciless scorn on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as expounded by his Church, and 
declares that the ecclesiastical doctrine of God has noth- 
ing to do with life. ‘This doctrine and that of the Deity 
of Christ he bluntly calls superstitions; he says that the 
‘doctrine of redemption is meaningless; and he calls the 
_ whole superstructure of the orthodox theology most 

arbitrary, incredible, and groundless. He rejects the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, accepts a discreditable story of 
his origin, declares that miracles are useless and the ac- 
counts of some of them even blasphemous, and considers 
the narrative of the resurrection a sheer invention. His 
conception of a future life is vaguely expressed; but it 
would seem that he holds not to a conscious personal 
existence, but to an immortality of personal influence in 
a “Choir Invisible,’ or to absorption in the Universal 
Life. 

Small wonder, then, in view of these many and wide 
departures from the dominant faith, that the Holy Synod 
should have cast him out from its communion. It could 
hardly have done less. And-_yet the irony of the situa- 
tion is in the fact that this arch-heretic insists, as the core 
of all his religious teaching, upon the most literal ac- 
ceptance, in belief and in life, of teachings of Jesus which 
the Church does not even attempt to take literally. And 
this, I will say in closing, seems to me to be the chief 
merit of Tolstoy as a religious teacher, and his chief 
contribution to religious thought: that he insists that 
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Christians shall squarely face the alternative, and answer 
the question which he lays upon their consciences,— 
whether they ‘propose to recognize the plain teaching of 
Jesus as really authoritative, and to try to conform their 
lives to it; or whether, on the other hand, they shall 
frankly admit in words what they have long tacitly ad- 
mitted by their deeds; namely, that they concede to that 
teaching only a qualified authority over them, and that 
they expect to follow it only so far as it seems to them to 
be feasible. It is well to have this question clearly stated 
and squarely urged. How long the Christian Church 
will continue to shuffle with the answer, or what answer 
it will finally give, he would be a bold man who should 
undertake to say. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Gems. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Veiled in chaos grey, designing 

Precious gifts for worlds unborn, 

Allah dreamed the wonder-lights of cloudland, 
Dreamed and loved them into life. 

And so fair great Allah found them, 

Half regret their transcience stirred, 

Till the mighty Dream-fulfiller 

Thus in self-communing spoke :— 


“Ah! so fleeting are my beauties, 
Blazoned over cloudland fair, 

I will give their tints to blossoms, 
All the summertide to wear. 


‘‘Weave the damask flush of day-break 
Through thy velvet petals, rose; 

Poppies, wear the day’s last flame of crimson, 
Fleur-de-lis, its purple close. 

Saffron-bright, the grey cloud’s lining, 

Dye thy petals, marigold; 

And the watchet hue of unflecked heavens, 
Pale forget-me-nots, unfold. 


“Still so fleeting,’ whispered Allah, 
“Under autumn’s frosty breath, 

All my tender blossoms losing color 
Wear the cerements of death. 

Once again I’ll weave their color 

Into forms less fugitive: 

Every petal tint in birdland plumage, 
Winning longer life, shall live.” 


Flaming ensigns, then, of flower-land 
Bore the woodland birds away; 
Scarlet tanager unfurled the poppy’s, 
Blue-bird waved the hare-bell’s gay; 
Signor Oriole was robéd 
Richly 4 la marigold; 
Every bright-hued blossom saw its favors 
Worn by wingéd lovers bold. 
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Still long moons the winter hid them, 
Banished gay-clad bird and song. 

“Yet another life lease,’ quoth great Allah, 
“Must my color joys prolong.” 


Gems and jewels then he tinted, 

Rivaled bird and blossom’s hue: 

Dyed the amethyst in aster purple, 

Gentian matched in sapphire blue; 
Buttercups re-shone in amber, 

Peonies in rubies gleamed; 

Star-flowers twinkled fairer still in diamonds, 
Pearls like blushing lilies seemed. 


Then spake Allah, glory lighting 

All the space his presence filled, 

“While the earth lasts, be your gleam eternal 
I have wrought the thing I willed.” 


Out of dream-light into dawning 
Wonder-rapt my senses stole. 

Was the incarnation wrought for colors 
Through;the’ ages wrought for soul? 
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Flowers. 


BY A. R. MCALPINE. 


When on creation’s wondrous morn 

God bade the flowers to bud and blow, 
Their petals caught his vesture’s hues, 

And proud they blushed with beauty’s glow. 


And, when he paused to welcome them, 
They caught the fragrance of his breath: 

This Beauty, Fragrance, still they hold, 
God’s Essence cannot suffer death: 


A Tribute to Kit Carson. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The fame of Kit Carson is growing. Some 
years ago a granite shaft was erected to his 
memory in Santa Fé. In April of this year 
a bronze relief of Carson and Beale was 
placed in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. An equestrian statue, rep- 
resenting him as a Rocky Mountain guide, 
surmounts the noble Pioneers’ Monument 
in Denver. Plans are on foot to erect me- 
morials in Kentucky (where Carson was 
born), in Missouri (where he passed his 
boyhood), and in Colorada (where he first 
won fame as a trapper and hunter). The 
latter monument will be a magnificent 
bronze figure, costing forty thousand dollars. 
It will show the rugged frontiersman stand- 
ing, rifle in hand, beside his trusty horse. 
It will be placed in the Kit Carson Park, 
Trinidad, Col. 

In other ways the memory of this illus- 
trious Westerner is perpetuated. Nevada 
has a Carson River, a Carson Lake, and a 
Carson City. A county of Colorado was 
named for him, and his portrait adorns the 
dome of Colorado’s capitol. His heroic 
deeds are celebrated in song and story. He 
ranks with Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett, 
for he played an important part in the rise 
of the New West. His is an imperishable 
renown. 

This gentle-souled, chivalrous man _ is 
honored above all of his contemporaries of 
the Rocky Mountain country. Bill Will- 
iams, Jim Bridger, Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
William Bent, and other men who figured 
largely in the annals of the plains and moun- 
tains,—what is known of them to-day ex- 
cept a fast-fading tradition? ‘Their names 
are cherished only in the memories of a few 
gray-haired pioneers, but for more than 
half a century the name of Kit Carson has 
been a household word throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

A unique character was the frontiersman, 
whose life was crowded full of incidents. 
His is a proud pre-eminence. Carson dif- 
fered from the tribe of trappers and fur- 
traders: though among them, he was not of 
them. He had their virtues without their 
vices. He did not steal or lie or gamble. 
No oaths or vulgar words ever soiled his 
lips. His life was pure, and he drank noth- 
ing stronger than coffee. He was the brav- 
est of the brave, yet as kind-hearted as a 
woman. 

Christopher Carson was born in Kentucky, 
Dec. 24, 1809. The following year his 
father moved to Missouri Territory, then a 
howling wilderness. Here the boy grew up 
in the sparsely-settled region once familiarly 
described as ‘“‘beyond the Mississippi.” 
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His childhood days were passed near Boones- 
boro, in Howard County, a hundred and 
fifty miles or so west of St. Louis. It is not 
generally known that Kit (as he is univer- 
sally called) was a grandson of Daniel Boone, 
who explored that section when it was a part 
of the Louisiana Territory. 

The lad seems to have inherited the rest- 
less spirit of wandering that characterized 
his ancestor. In his case, however, it can 
hardly be said that he loved solitude, for 
Carson always lived in the society of his 
fellows. Isolation in the wilderness may 
have had its charms for him, yet he was not 
a recluse: he was a man among men. At 
the same time he preferred the rough West 
to the haunts of civilization. He never felt 
at home on his occasional visits to cities 
like St. Louis and Washington. 

When the elder Carson settled in what is 
now Howard County, Missouri, cabins were 
few and far between. The youngster grew 
up with no advantages of education to speak 
of. He learned little of the “Three R's.” 
He could read and barely write. His knowl- 
edge of figures was certainly very slight, 
for in after years, when Indian agent, he 
bungled sadly at keeping accounts for the 
United States Government (although no 
one ever doubted his integrity and honesty). 

The father of Kit Carson was something 
of a farmer and a harness-maker, yet he 
loved to roam the wilds hunting, Game 
abounded in the woods of Missouri in those 
days, and the boy Kit got the knack of 
handling weapons when in his teens. In 
after life he became an expert rifleman, 
whose feats of marksmanship are praised 
(and seldom exaggerated) in the wonderful 
tales told of his adventures with wild beasts 
and savage Indians. 

Kit Carson’s home was on the highway 
between St. Louis and the borderland be- 
yond, then just beginning to be explored by 
trappers and by traders bound for Santa Fé. 
In the second quarter of the last century the 
commerce of the prairies was exceedingly 
valuable, but the long, tedious journey was 
dangerous. Bands of painted tribesmen 
often swooped down on the caravans and 
stole their goods or ran off their horses. 
The venturesome men who made these trips 
from St. Louis to Santa Fé and back oc- 
casionally stopped at the saddler’s shop in 
which young Carson worked. From these 
rough traders he heard stories that set his 
brain afire, and he longed day and night 
to see the treeless plains and the towering 
peaks beyond. 

For two years the youth stayed and worked 
in the shop: then he could stand it no longer, 
and ran away to join an expedition whose 
destination was the City of Holy Faith. 
That was in the year 1826, and Kit was not 
quite seventeen. Thenceforth he was out 
in the wide, wide world, living in the open 
air, a son of the plains and mountains. He 
put in two years as a teamster on the Santa 
Fé Trail and other trails of the South-west, 
his wanderings taking him to Taos, El Paso, 
and Chihuahua. 

In 1829 Kit Carson joined a party of trap- 
pers going to California. On the way they 
trapped the streams for beaver, and he 
became proficient in the art of catching fur- 
bearing animals. There was much to see 
-that gratified the curiosity of the young 
man, not yet twenty. All of the South- 
(west was then Mexican territory, and thinly 
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populated. There were plenty of deer and 
antelope in many localities, and Carson 
found keen delight in hunting. Meanwhile, 
he had learned Spanish, and could give a 
good account of himself in the scraps the 
trappers had with marauding redskins. 

He returned to New Mexico a man. ‘The 
following winter he was off on a trapping 
expedition through the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains. For four years the party rode 
or tramped along the rivers of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, 
getting an abundant harvest of pelts. Those 
were the days before the coming of the miner 
and the cowpuncher. The trapper was 
monarch of all he surveyed in the mountain 
country. It was a romantic, exciting sort 
of life that Carson greatly enjoyed, notwith- 
standing its hardships and the dangers they 
ran‘from hostiles who once in.a while at- 
tacked the palefaces who had intruded into 
their haunts. 

Finally the days of.trapping came to an- 
end. In 1834 the decline in the price of 
furs made beaver trapping no longer a profit- 
able occupation. Carson then for several 
years was engaged in employment that was 
equally congenial,—hunting.. Among the 
trappers, who were all experts with firearms, 
he had gained the reputation of being an 
unerring shot with the rifle and the pistol. 
He was offered the position of hunter for 
Bent’s Fort, and he gladly accepted. This 
old trading post on the Arkansas River 
contained some two-score persons, and at 
times it sheltered large companies of moun- 
tain men. It was Carson’s duty to supply 
them with venison and antelope steak, vary- 
ing the bill of fare with buffalo meat and 
waterfowl. 

About 1838 Carson settled on a ranch in 
the lovely Taos Valley, New Mexico. The 
soil here is as fertile as that of Egypt, but 
the. trapper-hunter never seems to have 
done much farming. He was on the go 
most of the time. He must have travelled 
tens of thousands of miles on horseback and 
riding in wagons. In the summers he was 
employed with his band of stalwart riflemen 
to guard wagon trains while passing through 
the ‘‘danger zone”’ in South-western Kansas. 
In the winters they trapped the streams of 
Colorado and New Mexico. ‘True, prices 
of pelts were low, but they did not care to 
make money: it was the wild, free life in 
the primitive that they enjoyed. 

A new field of activity now opened before 
Christopher Carson, in the prime of man- 
hood. Some years before he had married a 
comely Kiowa maiden. She was a devoted 
wife, proud of her husband’s prowess as a 
Nimrod, and he was much attached to his 
dusky spouse. ‘“‘I never came home from 
hunting, but she had hot water ready for 
my feet,’’ he once remarked toa friend. Five 
years after giving birth to a daughter she 
died. In 1842 the father took his only 
child, now old enough to attend school, to 
St. Louis. He visited his old home and 
found the log cabin in ruins. His father and 
mother were dead. The Bullion State was 
no place for the adventurous, heart-sick 
man, and he took passage up the Missouri 
River on a steamboat, intending to return 
to the nook in the mountains that he loved so 
well. On the boat he met Fremont, then 
starting on his first expedition, and Carson 
was engaged as guide. 

That chance but memorable meeting 
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was the beginning of a lifelong friendship 
between two remarkable men. The ex- 
ploits of the ‘‘ Pathfinder’’ are not rated very 
highly by some Westerners. The paths of 
the prairies and the passes of the mountains 
were already known to many a frontiersman. 
The buffalo had trod them for ages: the 
red men had traversed them for centuries. 
The grooves worn in the ground by the drag- 
ging tepee poles made the trails plain to the 
wayfarer passing that way in the -’40’s. 
The function of the guide was ostensibly to 
lead the party; but, in fact, Carson was to 
tell Fremont what to do under trying cir- 
cumstances, to give him the benefit of years 
of experience; he was to act as hunter and 
as ‘“‘all-round”’ adviser. He was up to the 
tricks of untutored Lo; he could speak a 
dozen Indian dialects, and he understood 
the language of signs that warriors of differ- 
ent tribes used. Besides, he knew the 
Rocky Mountain country like a book. 

Kit Carson accompanied Fremont’s first, 
second, and third expeditions, and rendered 
invaluable services that the leader appre- 
ciated. To Carson and his companions, 
the old voyageurs of the Western wilderness, 
belongs most of the credit of Fremont’s 
so-called ‘‘ geographical explorations.” Car- 
son was not with him on his fourth expedi- 
tion (1848-49) when he came to grief in the 
San Juan Mountains; but he succored the 
leader and the starving survivors who found 
their way down to Taos, more dead than 
alive. 

“Mounted on a fine horse, without a sad- 
dle, and scouring bare-headed over the 
prairies, Kit was one of the finest pictures 
of a horseman I had ever seen.’’ So wrote 
Fremont in 1842, and in his reports he fre- 
quently speaks of Carson in terms of un- 
stinted praise. It was the publication of 
Fremont’s journals that made this prince 
of frontiersmen famous east of the Missis- 
sippi. So at the age of thirty-five he became 
a character of national importance. His 
exploits were written up in the newspapers 
and magazines, and he was depicted in bright 
colors as the hero of boys’ stories. 

Contrary to the popular impression, 
Christopher Carson was not a man of im- 
posing presence. He was about five feet 
six inches in height, and of rather loose 
build. He had a large head and a manly 
look. His was the-eye of an-eagle that en- 
abled him to distinguish objects at a long 
distance. ‘‘The real Kit Carson I found 
to be a plain, simple, unostentatious man, 
rather below the medium height, with brown 
curling hair, little or no beard, and a voice 
as soft and gentle as a woman’s. In fact, 
the hero of a hundred desperate encounters, 
whose life had been mostly spent amid 
wildernesses where the white man was 
almost unknown, was one of Dame Nature’s 
gentlemen.”” This was as he appeared in 
1848. In his later years he let his mustache 
grow, and sometimes had his luxuriant locks 
cut. 

Carson served in the Mexican War, at the 
head of a company of rangers famed as scouts 
and sharpshooters. He fought through the 
Civil War, participating in many bloody 
skirmishes and battles. He was promoted 
to Colonel. For some time after the close 
of the conflict he was in command at Fort 
Garland in Southern Colorado, with the rank 
of Brevet Brigadier-General. 

In 1853 he was appointed Indian Agent 
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for the Utes and Apaches, with headquarters 
at Taos. Here was his home, for some years 
previously he had married a Mexican lady. 
He lived in a spacious, one-story adobe 
house, unpretentious like the man. ‘Though 
he bore the reputation of being a great 
Indian fighter, he was a true friend of the red 
men, and they looked upon him as a man 
they could trust. While on his. travels 
through the Rockies he always avoided a 
fight with the warriors so long as they did 
not interfere with him or his party. If any 
of the savages committed some outrage, 
then terrible was his vengeance. Because 
of his intimate knowledge of the tribesmen 
and their dialects, he was often called upon 
by the government to aid in making Indian 
treaties. 

Christopher Carson died (May 23, 1868) 
at Fort Lyon, Colorado, whither he had 
gone to consult the surgeon of that post. 
A modest sandstone slab marks his grave 
near his old home in Taos. A number of 
his children and grandchildren live in New 
Mexico and Southern Colorado. Two 
younger brothers—Robert and Lindsay Car- 
son—trekked from Missouri to California 
in the mid-century. So far as known, only 
four of Kit Carson’s early companions sur- 
vive,—Charles Simpson of Taos, Oliver P. 
Wiggins of Denver, John B. Colton of Ne- 
braska, and “‘ Buckskin Joe’”’ of California. 
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From Text to Tak. By Addison Bal- 
lard, D.D. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.20 net.—The present writer recalls a 
certain young clergyman who once asked 
him if he might borrow certain books from 
his library, not, as he naively said (being of 
a more “evangelical” stripe), that he could 
quote them approvingly, but that he might 
find therein some point of departure for a 
rousing attack on heresy. We are some- 
how reminded of this in Dr. Ballard’s use of 
Bible texts for something to talk about. 
Not, of course, that he attacks such Biblical 
passages; on the contrary, he ‘‘stands” 
for them rather more than would some of 
us. But, for the most part, they are just 
points of departure for brief talks about 
life and its lessons. The “‘talk’? may be a 
bit more colloquial than many of us care 
for; but it has plenty of lively illustration, 
after this fashion: ‘‘When Petersen begged 
Nansen to take him with him from the ship 
over the ice-fields, Nansen told him that 
it would be no child’s play. ‘I would not 
think,’ said Petersen, ‘of taking it alone, 
but with you along, I know it will be all 
right.’”? The moral is clear enough of our 
taking Jesus as a leader. We are not sure 
that we can follow Dr. Ballard in this state- 
ment: ‘Better, a thousand times better, 
the devout idolater than the no-God atheist 
or the know-nothing-of-God agnostic.’”’ We 
are acquainted with many admirable per- 
sons who are, or who call themselves, ag- 
nostics. But where are these athiests and 
agnostics, anyway? We are reminded of 
a minister who wrote, after a certain con- 
ference, where much hot and heavy shot 
had been poured into certain men of straw, 
conspicuously labelled ‘‘agnostics’’: “I had 
a fairly safe journey home, though the 
engine was obliged to stop every few min- 
utes to push through large bands of ag- 
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nostics who rushed out on us. ‘The woods 
were full of them.’’ And how about this? 
“Christianity has for its key-phrase, ‘And 
it came to pass.’ It is distinguished from 
false religions in that it is essentially a record 
of events.” Certain wicked critics have 
dared to question some of these ‘events.’ 
Occasionally the paraphrasing is carried to 
such a degree of triviality as to suggest the 
immortal sermon on Mother Hubbard, as 
in the commentary on the Miracle at Cana. 
Jesus “kindly supplies what is lacking—he 
takes up the feast when it is likely to fail, 
and makes it a success. He saves the feast 
from a mortifying decline,’ etc. But—let 
us be just—there is occasionally much good 
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sense, and some real vigor, as when Dr. 
Ballard says, apropos of neighborliness, 
“What is technically called ‘religion’— 
prayer, thanksgiving, confession—are good; 
but they are not good, they are worse than 
useless, if disjoined from a high-toned, right- 
minded, honorable treatment of our fellow- 
men.” Yet, after wandering from many 
texts to ever so much talk, we cannot help 
thinking of Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s brief 
but most happy and suggestive discourses 
to the students in Appleton Chapel, and— 
“oh, the difference to me!”’ 


THE Pincrim FatHers. Their Trials and 
Adventures. By E. Rosalind Lee, B.A. 
(Dublin). With Illustrations by Alice M. 
Odgers. London: The Sunday School As- 
sociation. $z net.—In the general confusion 
that seems to exist as to the right use of the 
words ‘‘Pilgrims” and ‘‘Puritans,’’ this 
admirable account of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
England, in Amsterdam, and Leyden, and 
in America, may well be called ‘‘timely.”’ 
We have a vivid picture of the Separatists 
of Scrooby, of William Brewster and Will- 
iam Bradford, and, of course, of Pastor John 
Robinson, who is said, on the day of the 
Pilgrims’ departure from Leyden, to have 
“spent a good part of the day very profit- 
ably and suitably to the present occasion.”’ 
Miles Standish joined this community at 
Leyden, of which Edward Winslow said: 
“T persuade myself never people on earth 
lived more lovingly together.’”” The voyage 
of the Mayflower is described,—‘‘a leaking, 
unwholesome ship.’ The passengers were 
certainly cramped for room; but they could 
hardly have been as numerous as their de- 
scendants claim. Then follows an account 
of the many trials and dangers of the little 
colony at Plymouth,—skirmishes with Ind- 
ians, the appearance of the great chiefs 
Samoset and Massasoit: the latter’s “face 
was painted with a sad red, and both his 
head and face were well oiled, ‘so that he 
looked greasily.’’? ‘The account leaves the 
Pilgrim Fathers with “‘their houses fit against 
winter, in good health, and having all things 
in plenty.”” But the moral of it all—as 
even Alice’s Adventures implies that there 
is a moral to everything—is that these brave 
men—and let us not forget the women—were 
devoted to an ideal. ‘‘They are celebrated, 
not because in danger or in failure they 
were stout-hearted.... It is because they 
were stout-hearted for an ideal.”’ It is in- 
teresting to note that the attention of the 
author was attracted to her subject by 
listening to the stirring address delivered 
at Plymouth, Mass., by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
on the occasion of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals in September, 1907. 


HESPER-PHOSPHOR AND OTHER POEMS. 
By John William Scholl. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: George Wahr.—There is much serious 
thought in this little volume, which has not 
been quite converted into poetry. It wants 
the magic touch, something of ‘‘the lyric 
ery,” that would have carried it farther. 
It may be that the subject itself of the longest 
poem, which is nothing less than the steady 
evolution of man from the cave-dweller 
to the twentieth-century citizen of the world, 
—tracing by the way the rise from kingly 
and priestly rule to the triumph of the 
democracy,—is not exactly a theme for 
poetry. At least, poetry finds it rather 
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hard work to tread in these rough historic 
and scientific ways, witness that sad downfall 
in English literature, Dr. Eramus Darwin’s 
“Botanic Garden.” (Not that Mr. Scholl 
has stumbled into such a notorious quagmire 
as this.) Tennyson, to be sure, did some- 
thing for the theory of evolution in “In 
Memoriam,’’ but it was only by occasional 
touches. ‘The metre of ‘‘ Hesper-Phosphor”’ 
is that of ‘‘Locksley Hall,’ which seems well 
adapted to such themes as the ages of pre- 
historic man, ‘‘the splendor that was Greece 
and the glory that was Rome’’—perhaps Mr. 
Scholl might have quoted Edgar Poe cor- 
rectly—to the Era of Democracy, ‘‘the star- 
eyed, mounting ever to the stars.’”’ The 
ballads have much of the genuine ballad- 
spirit, are simple and direct, tell the story 
with vividness, and without that course of 
so much modern poetry, the introduction of 
analysis and morbid introspection. But 
perhaps we like best Mr. Scholl’s verses 


about nature—‘ Mid Clover Blooms,’’ ‘‘ The} 


Vanished Woods,” and ‘‘A Song of Renewal,” 
which really seem to have been written 
out of doors, and, as the phrase is, ‘‘with 
the eye on the object.”’ : 
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count. It is a clear and remarkably interesting 
account of what bad housing is, and of its evil 
effect upon the tenant, the community, and the 
State. It means a loss of property and of prop- 
erty values, a loss in the expense of crime and 
dependence, in the expense of disease and in the 
death of citizens, a loss in the efficiency of the 
workingman, a loss in homes and in citizenship. 
Every growing town and city feels this loss and 
cannot afford longer to ignore it. This is one 
of the most valuable Bulletins yet published 
and should be widely read. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phiet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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Longford. Longmans, Green & Co. 
net.—The object of the writer of this com- 
prehensive narrative has been to bring to- 
gether out of a great mass of literature, 
familiar for the most part only to students, 
the main facts of Japanese history. Begin- 
ning with the divine origin of a dynasty, 
that claims to be twenty-seven hundred 
years old, 
legend and myth until authentic history 
begins. 
with the savagery and barbaric cruelty, 
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together with the romance and strange ad- 
venture, out of which_at last,emerged the 
wonderful nation that from its own resources 
shaped a form of civilization which, has 
excited the wonder and admiration of the 
Western world. The Spaniards, the Portu- 
guese, and the Dutch, two and three hundred 
years ago, attempted to force the defences of 
the island empire and secure the rich prizes 
of its commerce. For a time the Dutch 
succeeded, and their humiliating experience is 
recorded. The Jesuits, under Saint Francis 
Xavier, made their wonderful missionary 
experience and succeeded in a way which 
has ever since compelled the admiration of 
the Christian world. Miracles of devotion 
and martyrdom worked their course, and the 
constancy of the native converts under 
persecution is one of the most notable facts 
in the history of religion. At last came 
Commodore Perry and the recent history 
of the change in the government, with the 
reinstatement of the Mikado and the entrance 
of Japan into the family of nations with 
which all the world is familiar. 


SHE Sroors To CoNQUER and Tur Goop- 
NATURED Man. By Oliver Goldsmith. II- 
lustrated. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 each.—These two 
volumes are printed, bound, and _illus- 
trated with special reference to the holiday 
season. The cover designs are elegant and 
attractive, and the letter press 1s excellent. 
The illustrations in color are from origi- 
nal drawings by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
The publishers have spared no pains to make 
these two works of a favorite author accept- 
able to the general public intent on Christ- 
mas buying. 


THE Limac Farry Boox. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.60 net.—As an editor and critic 
of history and literature Mr. Lang is inde- 
fatigable. The Lilac Fairy Book is the 
twenty-second in a long list of fairy books 
which he has edited, each one distinguished 
in a somewhat fantastic way by the color 
of the binding. These are not new stories; 
for, as Mr. Lang says, new fairy stories can- 
not be written now. They are all tales 
which nobody in particular wrote, but which 
grew up in the folk-lore of various nations. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine was 
never doing better work than at present. 
In fact, no magazine furnishes so many well- 
printed illustrations of the habits of men 
and beasts in all parts of the world. Every 
article is interesting, and the November num- 
ber is especially so because of the many 
pictures of scenes in Korea and China. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford’s fairy and 
flower play, or operetta, called The Fairy 
Changeling is printed with careful directions 
for those who may wish to have it presented 
by children. The songs are graceful and 
effective, set to familiar airs and made, 
apparently, not too difficult for amateur 
performance. ‘The pictures, which illustrate 
the various characters, are by Fanny Y. 
Cory. (Richard G. Badger.) 
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Why not give a book this year for Christmas? Nothing could be more appropriate 
or bring more pleasure. A good book is always a treasure, and the giver ever 
gratefully remembered. 
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By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
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sweet. Its splendid optimism is full of uplift for both old and young; it is a most effective 
antidote for pessimism in every form. With a persuasive yet commanding voice it summons 
its readers from the things that are trivial to things that are substantial, from the things 
that perish to the things that endure. It is exactly the word needed in too materialistic an 
age to point men to the real sources of hope and strength and joy in life. Attractively 
bound in ornamental cover, the volume is particularly attractive and appropriate for gift 
purposes. 

$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 
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Kimball. 
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isters, and the volumes are an unparalleled 
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cause and in the personalities of the men who 
have been its leaders. 
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unit, dealing with but one subject, and calculated to make a definite religious impression. 
In each selection the whole Bible is drawn upon as needed to develop the subject. Isolated 
passages are brought into natural relation with the larger thought of which they are generic 
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The Dome. 
Piay-like Land. 


Oh, golden days of Play-like Land, 
The land where dreams are real, 

I’ve journeyed far through weary years, 
Back to thy gates ideal 

Thy skies are fair as skies of June, 
And blossoms deck the way, 

Thine hours are golden chimes that sound 
Throughout the silvery day. 


Thy walks are filled with wishing vines, 
All dipt in magic dew; 
The boats that ply the fairy streams 
Are manned by an elfin crew. 
Oh, golden gates of Play-like Land 
Where skies are always bright, 
Wilt ope to me? I’ve journeyed far, 
Back to thy gates of light. 
—Maud Hamlett Perkins. 


Why Tony Bear went to Bed. 


“Tt is time for you to go to bed, Tony 
Bear,” said Mamma Bear to dear tiny 
Baby Tony Bear, one day, when the fall had 
come. 

“T don’t wish to go to bed,” said Tony 
Bear. “I want to play out in the warm 
sun, and eat the good food from bush and 
tree, and roll in the sand, and make my fur 
coat nice. I will take naps in our cave as 
I do now.”’ 

“But the cold part of the year is near,’ 
said Mamma Bear. ‘“‘Now is the time for 
our long, long nap. The cave is too cold. 
I will put you in your nice snug bed in the 
hole in the tree, and you may stay till the 
warm time is here.” 

“But I want to play out in the sun,” said 
dear, fat, tiny Baby Tony Bear. 

“Soon the sun will not give much heat, 
and you will be cold, and cry, ‘Wah! Wah! 
Wah!’ all day long. Come, Tony Bear, to 
bed.” 

“No,” said Tony Bear. “If I go in my 
bed, I cannot eat, and I like to eat. I wish 
to eat more of the good food that the bees 
make, too. J will hunt for that, and you 
may take the long nap,” and he shut his 
tiny eyes and did not look kind. 

“Oh, why are you not good, Tony Bear?” 
said his mamma. “If you stay out in the 
cold time, Man may get you.” 

“Who is Man?” said Tony Bear. 

“Man can walk like a bear. He has a 
head like a ball, with fur on it, and he has 
pink paws. He is too wise for a baby bear, 
He can take you and keep you so that you 
can play no more,’ said Mamma Bear. 

“T do not fear Man,” said Tony Bear. 
“T can run fast and far.” 

Many days went by, and Tony Bear did 
not go to bed. Each day it grew colder, and 
Mamma Bear was not glad, for she did want 
the long nap so much. Once, at dawn, ice 
was hard on the lake in the wood. ‘Tony 
Bear was able to walk on it. 

“Now, Tony Bear,” said his mamma, 
“you must come to bed with me, or Man 
will get us. This is the time he will come. 
He will make a trap, and put good food in 
it. He will wait for us to get into the trap, 
and then he will take us.” 

“What is a trap?” said Tony Bear. 

“Tt is a cave that Man can make, and the 
bear who goes into the door of that cave 
does not get out. Come, Tony Bear!” 
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“T do not fear Man, and I do not want to 
go to bed,” said Tony Bear, as he ran over 
the moss away from his mamma. ‘ 

This was the only time in his life that 
Tony Bear had not been good, and his mam- 
ma did not like to hurt her dear tiny Baby 
Tony Bear, so she said, ‘‘I do not like to 
hurt you, Tony Bear; but, if you will not obey 
me, what can I do?”’ 

Tony Bear shut his eyes, and he did not 
look kind, and he did not move, so Mamma 
Bear gave him a soft slap with her hard paw. 

“Wah! Wah! Wah!” said Tony Bear, 
and off he ran to his bed. It was far away 
in a tree in the wood, and low down near 
the moss. No one was able to see the hole 
in the tree that was the door, so Mamma 
Bear and Tony Bear were safe for the long 
nap till the warm time came. 

Mamma Bear did want her nap so much 
that she soon shut her eyes, and she did not 
hear when Tony Bear rose up from her side 
and dug his way out through the moss and 
the bark that she had put up by the hole. 
Tony Bear ran as fast as a fat baby bear can. 
He ran, and he ran, till he came to his home 
in the wood by the lake. 

All that long day he had a fine time. It 
was such fun to play in the sun, and eat a 
root or a nut now and then, with no one to 
say, ‘““Don’t do that, Tony Bear!’’ It was 
fun to run on the ice, and slip down, and rise, 
and fall once more. It was fun to roll in 
the fine dry sand that is so good for the fur 
coat of a bear. 

“Oh, what fun!’’ said Tony Bear over and 
over. He put his paw and his claw upon 
the Bear Tree, and made a mark in the 
bark to show how tall he was. 

“Tam ‘big,” ‘said he. ‘“‘I) can run far 
and fast, so soft that Man cannot hear me. 
I will stay out all of the cold time, and put 
many nuts in the cave for Mamma Bear. 
When she gets up in the warm time, she will 
be glad, and she will like to see how tall and 
fat and well I am.” 

By and by the sun set, and the Dark came. 
It was not so warm then as in the day. 

“‘T like the Cold and the Dark,” said Tony 
Bear, as he ran to and fro in his play. 

Then the dark Dark came, and the cold 
Wind blew. ‘Tony Bear had not been in the 
dark Dark with no mamma, and he did not 
feel as glad as he had in the day. He sat 
near a tree by the cave, and how he did 
wish he was in bed. 

“T cannot find the way in the Dark, and 
it is too far,” said Tony Bear. “‘I must 
wait here till day has come, then I’ll just 
run to Mamma Bear.” 

It grew very cold, and soon the dark, 
dark Dark came. Tony Bear was not able 
to see the lake, nor the cave, nor the tree 
near by. He was not even able to see his 
paw when he held it up near his eyes. He 
was so cold, and his fur coat did not keep 
him warm. How he did wish he was in bed! 

“Wah! Wah! Wah!” he said, very soft 
and low. He did not dare to cry much for 
fear that Man was near. He did not dare 
to go into the dark cave when his mamma 
was not by his side, so he sat or lay out on 
the moss in the wood all through the dark 
time. 

When the dawn came, he was very cold, 
and his feet were lame. He did not run, 
but went limp, limp, limp, through the wood. 
How he did wish he was in bed. 

The way was long, and by and by, when 
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the sun was up, and Tony Bear did not feel 
so cold and lame, he came to an open spot 
in the deep wood. 3 

“Ah, ah, ah!” said Tony Bear with joy. 
His nose told him that he was near the good 
food that the bees make. 

Step, step, Step, went Tony Bear, near, 
near, Near. E 

“How good that food must be,” said 
Tony Bear. ‘‘It is in that. big box made of 
wood.” 

Tony Bear did not know that it was a trap 
he saw; but he knew that Mamma Bear had » 
told him not to go near what Man had made, 
and he knew that Man must have made this 
box. : 
“T want it. I want some of the good food 
that bees make. My nose does not say that 
Man is near. I can run when I have had 
some of the good food, and Man cannot get 
me if he does come,” said Tony Bear. 

Oh, dear! do you know what Tony Bear 
did next? f On 

-He went up to the very door, and in the 
dark room of the trap he saw the comb of 
wax that the bees make, and his nose told 
him that the good food was in it. 

“T will just step, so soft, into the cave, 
and take the good food, and then run away, 
so fast, to my bed,” he said. 

One forefoot, so soft, two forefeet, so soft, 
one hindfoot, so soft, two hindfeet, so soft! 
All of Tony Bear was in the trap, when 
Bang! went the door shut. 

Tony Bear ran to the door. It was fast. 
He was not able to move it. He did not 
like to be in the dark trap, and he did not 
care for the bees’ food now. How he did 
wish he had done as his mamma told him. 
How he did wish he was in bed by her side. 
How he did paw and claw the hard wood of 
the trap! How he did bite it, but he was not 
able to get out. At last he did not try any 
more. He lay down with his head on his 
paw, and how he did cry, ‘‘Wahl Wahl 
Wahl” 

By and by Man came. He put his eye - 
down by the hole in the door of the trap, 
and saw Tony Bear. 

“Fine!” he said. When the door was 
open he went into the trap with a club, and 
a rope to tie Tony Bear. Tony Bear was a 
a good bear. He had not been bad with 
claw and paw in all his life. He did not 
claw nor bite now, and when Man came near 
him he was so sad and full of fear that he 
did not move. 

Man put down the club and the rope, and 
took Tony Bear up in his arms. “Well, 
you are a good bear!”’ he said. “I can sell 
you well.”’ Then he took Tony Bear out and 
put him in his high cart. Man had left his 
rope and his club in the trap, and he said, 
“You are such a good tame bear, you will 
not try to run away, and if you do, you are 
so fat that I can get you.” 

Man ran fast to the trap for his rope and 
his club, and, oh! then Tony Bear hung by 
his paws to the side of the cart, and down he 
did drop, and away he did run into the wood 
as fast as he was able. Man did not hear, 
but, when he came back to the cart, Tony 
Bear was gone. He ran into the wood, but 
he did not know what way Tony Bear had 
gone, and he did not find him. 

Tony Bear sat high in a tree till Man went 
away, then down he came. He did not look 
at the trap, nor wish for the food any more. 
He ran, and he ran, and he ran, and he ran, 
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and he ran, and he ran, and by and by he 
came to the bed tree. He went in and shut 
the hole that was the door, with moss and 
bark. Then he lay down, oh, very near, the 
side of his dear warm mamma. 

“Wah! Wah! Wah!’ he said, for he was 
so cold and sad. 

Mamma Bear woke from her nap. ‘‘Do 
not wake me any more till the warm time is 
here,”’ she said. “‘Be a good Tony Bear, and 
take your nap.” 

“T have not been a good bear,’”’ said Tony 
Bear, ‘‘and I am not glad.” 

“Be good now, then, and you will be glad,” 
said Mamma Bear, and she gave Tony Bear 
a wee bite for love, and put her warm paw 
over him. 

How well Tony Bear felt, so warin, so 
safe; and soon he shut his eyes, and was deep 
in the long, long nap that will last till the 
warm days come.—A, L. Sykes, in Little 
Folks, 


The Shower for Frisky. 


“J,ook there! There’s a poor little squir- 
tel!” cried Amy, pointing to a tuft in which 
was curled up a small bundle of brown fur. 
“Maybe we can catch it.” 

“Indeed you can’t,” said. John, who was 
eight. Being two years older than Amy he 
thought he knew a great deal more than his 
sister. ‘It will scoot up a tree long before 
you can touch it.’ 

But the poor little animal could not ‘scoot 
up a tree,”’ as the children soon found out, 
for its leg was broken. A hunter had shot it, 
and then, not being able to find it when it 
fell, or being in too great a hurry, had care- 
lessly gone off, leaving the poor thing to suffer 
and die. The children wrapped it in Amy’s 
apron and ran quickly home, for their 
brother was studying to be a doctor, and they 
thought maybe he might help it. 

“Don’t cry, Amy,’ said big Brother 
Charles when he had examined the wound. 
“Tl set it, and maybe it will be well ina 
few weeks.” 

“When I’m a man, I’ll never, never shoot 
a squirrel or a bird,” declared John as he 
watched the poor little thing while Charles 
cleansed the wound and tied it up. ‘“‘It was 
a mean, cruel thing to go off and leave poor 
Frisky to die.” : . 

From that moment they called the squirrel 
Frisky, and they waited upon it very carefully 
as it became better. An old bird cage was 
fitted up for its home, so stray cats and dogs 
could not harm it; and the nicest nuts and 
the daintiest bits of bread were always ready 
to tempt the little creature to eat. It 
rapidly got over its fright and began to hop 
about, and in time could use the injured leg 
almost as well as at first. 

“Mamma, Frisky doesn’t want to stay 
with us,” said Amy sadly one day in late 
autumn. ‘John let him out this morning, 
and he scampered up to the top of the 
tallest tree in the grove and wouldn’t come 
down for a long time. Do you think we 
ought to let him go?” 

“What do you think about’it, dearie?”’ 

“Well, mamma, I suppose he would be 
happier up among the tree-tops; but all the 
nuts are gone now, and he’ll surely starve 
when cold weather comes. He won't have 
a thing to eat.” 

“Tet’s have a shower for him,”’ proposed 
John, The children of the school had just 
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had a shower for their teacher, who was 
going away for her health, so the idea was 
fresh in his mind. ‘‘Let’s get a lot of nuts for 
Frisky and let him hide them where he likes. 
I don’t want to keep him in the cage when 
he wants to be free.”’ 

So the children took their cherished dimes 
and pennies and bought a large bag of hick- 
ory nuts for Frisky, and mamma bought a 
sack of walnuts, and papa sent them some 
chestnuts, and the cook brought out some 
acorns she had been saving, and even Grand- 
father Allen brought a lot of hazelnuts, so 
that Frisky had so much work his poor little 
legs must have been very tired each night. 
With his cheeks full of nuts he would rush 
up in the big oak-tree and then down again, 
until every nut was safely stored away for 
cold weather. 

‘Frisky can have a party this winter if he 
wants to,’’ said Amy when the large quantity 
of nuts had been carried away. ‘“‘John and 
I are going to watch and give him another 
shower if he needs it in the winter.” 

But he did not need it, for in the spring 
he came out of his snug home so fat and 
saucy that they knew he had had a good 
time all winter. And, when a heavy storm 
blew down his winter home, some of the nuts 
that had been given the squirrel at the 
shower rolled out of the broken trunk, and 
Frisky hurried to carry them to a safe place, 
as if getting ready for another winter.— 
Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 


The Homesick Collie. 


Emerson said, ‘‘In dealing with children 
as much soul as you have avails.’’ This is 
true in treating with domestic animals, 
especially dogs. Here is an example which 
tells me so. 

I saw a traveller at a railroad station lead- 
ing a beautiful Scotch collie with a chain 
around its neck. He told me that the dog 
was eleven months of age, was born and 
raised on a farm in Southern Indiana, and 
that he had bought it and was taking it to 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

“But,” said he, “I am worried about him. 
We have been on the road a day and night, 
and I can’t make him eat.” 

He bought at the lunch-counter a few slices 
of bread with milk poured over them and took 
them on a wooden picnic plate outside to see 
if he could coax ‘‘John”’ to eat. But the dog 
turned his head away and looked wistfully 
out of the station shed down the shining 
steel rails. Then it was that I thought of 
Emerson’s remark, and I asked if I could try 
to induce the animal to eat. The privilege 
was granted, and I squatted and called, 
“John, come here, I want to talk to you.” 

John came over and put his head up near 
my face, and I said:— 

“Poor boy! I know your trouble. You 
are so homesick. You want to see the cows 
and the children, don’t you?”’ 

He put his head on one side and seemed to 
be drinking in every word. His eyes were 
deep and soulful. 

“T know just how you feel, for there have 
been times when I wanted to see the cows, 
the green fields, and the children. And then 
the sights and sounds are all so strange to 
you, John. You feel as queer and lost asa 


child would who had been taken away from | tence. 
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for you have a long, long journey before you. 
Come on over there with me and I’ll feed 
you.” 

And so he followed me and ate the whole 
supper from my hands. As I looked up, I 
saw there-were men around us with tears on 
their faces.—Edgar Iliff, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


The Little Loaf. 


Many years ago there was a great famine 
in Germany, and the poor people suffered 
from hunger. A rich man who loved chil- 
dren sent for twenty of them and-said to 
them: ‘‘In this basket there is a loaf of 
bread for each of you. Take it and come 
back again every day till the famine is over. 
I will give you a loaf each day.” 

The children were very hungry. They 
seized the basket and struggled to get at the 
largest loaf. They even forgot to thank 
the man who had been kind to them. After 
a few minutes of quarrelling and snatching 
for bread, every one ran away with his loaf 
except one little girl, named Gretchen. She 
stood there alone at a little distance from 
the gentleman. Then, smiling, she took 
up the last loaf, the smallest of all, and 
thanked him with all her heart. 

Next day the children came again, and 
they behaved as badly as ever. Gretchen, 
who would not push with the rest, received 
only a tiny loaf scarcely half the size of the 
others. But, when she came home, and her 
mother began to cut the loaf, out dropped 
six shining coins of silver. 

“Oh, Gretchen!’’ exclaimed her mother, 
“this must be a mistake. The money does 
not belong to us. Run as quick as you can 
and take it back to the gentleman.” 

So Gretchen carried it back; but, when she 
gave the gentleman her mother’s message, 
he said: ‘‘No, no, it was not a mistake. I 
had the silver baked into the smallest loaf 
in order to reward you. Remember that 
the person who is contented to have a small 
loaf rather than quarrel for a larger one will 
find blessings that are better than money 
baked in bread.’”—Adapted from ‘‘Cowdery’s 
Moral Lessons’ by Ella Lyman Cabot, tn 
Ethics for Chaldren. 


Two small girls were having cambric tea 
with lump sugar. Said one, stirring indus- 
triously, ‘‘My lump’s moderated.” 


Katie Spellain, who talked as if she had 
crossed the ocean seven times in her seven 
short years instead of once, said that the 
bark of a tree was the noise the wind made 
in the branches. 

Katie was a heedless child in school. 
When she was called to bring her work to 
the desk, she continued the work, suddenly 
interested. Then the teacher called her 
again. ‘‘What should you do when I call 
you?” said the teacher. ‘‘Come right off, 
sharp as you speak,”’ said Katie. 

The school was repeating together one 
day the poem about the violet. The teacher, 
passing near Katie’s desk, heard her say, 
“Tt might have greased a rosy bower instead 
of hiding there.” 

The word ‘‘dale’’ having been explained, 
the scholars were asked to put it in a sen- 
Katie’s hand waved wildly. ‘‘My 


home, don’t you? But, dear, you must eat, ' mother does a dale of work,” said she. 
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The People’s Service. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


We reach not for heroic deeds 
Displayed before the world,— 

For feats of arms where virtue bleeds, 
*Neath battle-flags unfurled: 


We covet not old saints’ renown, 
Nor bold crusaders’ fame, 

Nor winning of the martyr’s crown 
By rack or cross or flame, 


Lord, these are things of other days; 
Not such thy service now, 

But to assure by peaceful ways 
That wrong to right shall bow; 


That from disease and poverty, 
Oppression, vice, and greed, 

From gun and gold idolatry, 
Our country shall be freed; 


That voice and vote and heart and hand, 
With thee in full accord, 

Make every city of our land 
A city of the Lord. 


The Impressions of a Billings Lect- 
urer. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Perhaps the first strong impression that is 
made anew upon us, whenever we travel, is 
the vastness of the material forces in what 
we call “‘civilization.”” We see immediately 
before us the colossal base of the mountains, 
but we do not catch sight of its peaks. And 
yet one has gleams now and then of the fact 
that men are not always talking of products 
and prices and the questions of making a 
living. The essential manhood shines out in 
snatches of conversation, as, for example, 
when I rode in Ohio with the keeper of a 
workingmen’s boarding-house, with whom I 
discussed labor conditions in the steel mills, 
who had no interest in the newspaper that I 
offered him because he was enjoying the 
splendid sunset! He was also thinking of a 
story to tell his Sunday-school children. 
The traveller likes to recall various incidents 
of this sort, bespeaking the presence of the 
spiritual life in average men, to offset the 
roar of freight trains and the pall of factory 
smoke that rests over every big town. 

The highly ‘‘respectable’? members of the 
older Unitarian churches in the East hardly 
realize the difference in conditions that char- 
acterizes the scattered churches of our fellow- 
ship in the West and South. More than one- 
third of our churches are in the single State 
of Massachusetts, more than half are in New 
England. We have not two hundred and 
fifty churches for the immense area of our 
country beyond the Connecticut River. In 
the great State of Indiana there are only 
four societies; in Missouri, four; in the 
empire of Texas, two. Nearly all of these 
churches are small, with congregations from 
thirty or forty to one hundred and fifty, the 
latter an uncommon number. The minister 
has few and distant opportunities for pulpit 
exchanges. ‘The overwhelming sentiment and 
prejudice of every community is evangelical. 
Even Eastern Unitarians, going to live in a 
Western town, are very apt to be found sup- 
porting some church—Episcopal, Presbyte- 
rian, Congregational—where social prestige 
is to be had on easy terms. On the other 
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hand, a growing number of people are every- 
where shy of churches, and associate the 
liberal church also in a vague distrust of 
them all. It is a good test of earnestness 
and sincerity to stand by and support the 
Unitarian Church. 

Is it worth while to carry on a work so 
meagre in visible results? This depends upon 


| what you hold to be the high values in life. 


If intellectual and spiritual integrity is the 
most precious thing in the world, if the des- 
tiny of the nation depends upon the moral 
quality of its leadership, if the genuineness 
and sincerity of a few devoted men and 
women are always more significant than a 
host of people who are without guiding 
principles, if we stand for the most simple, 
direct, rational, democratic, and beautiful 
form of religion that has ever made its appeal 
to the world, we cannot do any less than we 
are doing, and we ought to do very much 
more. We ought to be greatly dissatisfied, 
and at the same time possessed with new 
courage and hope. 

I visited nineteen towns, in most of which 
we have churches. I am confident that 
every one of these churches represents a type 
of thought in religion, an ideal of human 
character, an interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of life and its mysteries, a standard of 
public spirit and good citizenship, an atti- 
tude toward the great social problems of the 
utmost importance not only to the little 
groups of attendants upon these churches, 
but more largely to the communities and 
States which their influence certainly reaches. 
I wish to bear my testimony to the quality 
and work of our ministers in these churches. 
An unusually large proportion of them seem 
to me to have bought their faith ‘with a 
price.” They have had to take ventures for 
their religion. They are preaching out of 
their experience of the reality of their faith. 
My closer touch with them, after many a 
valued hour of conversation, has given me 
a new sense of the admirable comradeship 
of faithful men and women (for I cannot 
leave out mention of the ministers’ wives) 
who are serving our churches. 

One always expects the women of our 
churches to be loyal, but I was struck with 
the wholesome proportion of strong men in 
most of the places visited.. At Youngstown 
and Dayton, where promising new enter- 
prises are under way, at Madison and Minne- 
apolis, where I had the pleasure of attending 
church suppers, at St. Louis and Davenport, 
where I spoke to meetings of men, I was 
especially impressed with the possibilities 
that are in the hands of such a type of men. 
In other towns also, for example, in Lincoln, 
Iowa City, St. Paul, and Indianapolis, one 
meets groups of men of whom it may be 
said, ‘‘These men are enough to save a city.” 
No church has any right to be discouraged 
which gathers men of this sort. 

In the East it seems often as if men took 
their church as a piece of accustomed furni- 
ture. They do not see the part it plays, 
and ought much more effectively to play, in 
modern life. But the men who join one of 
our churches in the West have a keener 
sense of the tremendous struggle that civili- 
zation involves. They seem to me to come 
into the church with a more definite purpose 
to lend a hand in this struggle. I was told 
at Minneapolis that the people of that 
church stood to help everything that goes 
for civic betterment in the city or the State, 
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Their minister is devoted to the work of 
making life nobler and richer. I believe our 
ministers and churches are coming constantly 
nearer to this sense of their mission. 

I was sent specially to certain college 
towns. For obvious reasons many of the 
college churches require assistance from the 
Unitarian Association. ‘Thus, at Urbana, 
Ill., and Iowa City, both comparatively 
small towns, but the seats of great State 
universities, there could be no congregation 
at all without the students and friendly 
members of the Faculty. In Ithaca, also, 
and Lawrence, Kan., the importance of the 
church depends very largely upon the uni- 
versity in each place. In Lincoln, Neb., 
and Madison, Wis., the congregation are 
bravely striving to be free of outside support. 
But in each case this effort deserves high 
appreciation, since the university teachers 
and students cannot possibly be contrib- 
utors to any largé\part of the expenses of 
the church. - 

I do not think the value of the university 
churches can be overestimated. There come 
to each of these towns thousands of young 
men and women at the formative point of 
their lives. The registration at Cornell, 
at Urbana, at Ann Arbor, at Lawrence, is 
over four thousand each. In Lincoln there 
are said to be seven thousand students in 
different institutions. Mr. Backus is in 
reach of over two thousand at the University 
of Minnesota. Of course, the larger part of 
all this host go with the crowd to the great 
evangelical churches, or thousands of them, 
again, trying their liberty, go nowhere 
to church.- But among them are those, 
often the most thoughtful and honest, des- 
tined to be leaders wherever they may live, 
who must have a religion of integrity if they 
are to have any religion. Some of them are 
passing through the period of questioning. 
In Urbana our minister, Mr. Vail, had been 
holding a series of evening lectures, where 
one of the instructors had spoken on the 
subject of Evolution to a deeply interested 
body of students, filling the church. 
What bearing has Evolution upon religion? 
Our college churches must meet this grave 
question, and interpret Science into the 
terms of the perennial spiritual values. The 
church must be in its way a veritable uni- 
versity for the higher life of man. A single 
student, whose mind has found rest in a 
reasonable faith and whose eyes have caught 
the vision of our best ideals, may easily be 
of immeasurable service in this seething 
American life, which simply cries out for 
men of convictions to be its leaders. I have 
heard that, wherever you go in the West, 
you are likely to find men and women at 
work who took the impress of Dr. J. H. 
Crooker’s helpful hand while students at 
Madison. I believe that each of our minis- 
ters at the nine college towns that I visited 
is actually helping to make the highest 
kind of leadership for the republic. In the 
six churches where I preached on the Sun- 
days of my lectureship I found a most at- 
tentive hearing from groups of students, 
varying in number from thirty or forty to 
seventy-five or more. Happy is the minister 
who has the opportunity to address these 
young men and women. 

It was planned that the lecturer should 
spend from two to four or five days, so far 
as possible, in each of the college towns, with 
a view to meeting the students and the people 
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and in the hope of various opportunities of 
addressing such audiences as might care to 
hear him. Thus in most of the universities 
the custom prevails of holding a weekly “‘ As- 
sembly” or “‘Convocation.”? Sometimes this 
takes the place of the old custom of daily 
morning prayers. Arrangement had been 
made to speak in this way before the body 
of the students at as many as nine places, in- 
cluding Washington University at St. Louis, 
the Kansas Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, the University of Missouri at Colum- 
bia, and Washburn College at Topeka. Kind 
invitations also came to speak to sections of 
students in their class-rooms. There were 
three opportunities of this sort at Iowa 
City. In many of the colleges Cosmo- 
politan Clubs have been established for 
the better acquaintanceship of men from 
different nationalities, South American, Jap- 
anese, Hindu, etc. Mr. Heizer was one of 
the early promoters of such an association at 
Cornell. A lecturer has often an opening to 
speak to these clubs, some of which have 
houses of their own. He may say something 
to help the cause of international good will. 

At Lawrence the Congregational minister 
was most friendly in asking the lecturer to 
preach to his large congregation on Sunday 
evening. In Minneapolis Mr. Backus has 
formed among the students a Liberal Club, 
which, I learn, has the promise of a room in 
the new building to be erected for the housing 
of students’ societies. He had arranged for 
a meeting of this club and an address. In 
Iowa City the Philosophical Society, to which 
advanced students are admitted, challenged 
the lecturer to set forth the faith that was 
in him touching the ultimate questions of 
thought. 

Among the subjects presented at vari- 
ous places were: ‘‘The Devotional Spirit,” 
“For the Life that Now is,” “The United 
States as a World Power,” “The Church 
and Social Problems,” ‘‘What is a Liberal 
Education?” “The Supreme Law of Happi- 
ness,’ “Education for Efficiency,” ‘‘The 
Demand for Common Honesty,” “A Work- 
ing Philosophy of Life,’ ‘‘Science and Re- 
ligion,”’ ‘‘The Ideal of the Modern Church,’” 
“The Oppression of the Poor and What 
to do,” ‘‘Leadership in the Democracy,” 
“An All-round Optimism.” 

I should like to pass on a suggestion, for 
whatever it may be worth, which comes from 
Mr. Bennett of Lawrence, for whose judg- 
ment and practical experience I have great 
respect. He says that it would be a great 
help in the establishment of the Liberal 
Clubs, such as I found in nearly all the 
college towns, if there might be a house to 
serve as their headquarters. If such a 
club-house could be procured, for instance, 
at Madison, the members, who would room 
in it together, would easily pay the cost of 
its maintenance. There would thus always 
be a nucleus of the most earnest students, 
who would help to gather others around 
them and make known the existence and 
purpose of the club, as well as afford a place 
for its meetings. I am sure that it will be 
worth while to try every practicable and 


hopeful experiment for interesting students ; 


and bringing them together in an effective 
body. 

Finally, I have felt that the main idea of 
the lectureship is to carry as strong a sense 
of friendly fellowship as one can to the 
minister and his people, to try to say with 
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another voice what he is seeking to say at 
his best, to bring a word of fresh faith in 
the greatness of the mission of the modern 
church, to set forth the beauty and sig- 
nificance of our message, and to make the 
good life seem, as it really is, the sanest, 
most normal, most practicable, and most 
imperative and necessary mode of life for 
young and old, for all kinds and conditions 
of men. Going with this motive, it was 
delightful to feel the sympathy of the true- 
hearted men and women whom I shall always 
be glad to have met on this journey. 
Jamaica Pian. 


A Memorial to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
in Faneuil Haff. 


It is proposed to do public honor to the 
memory of the late Julia Ward Howe by 
placing her portrait, purchased by popular 
subscription, in Faneuil Hall, provided the 
consent of the civic authorities can be ob- 
tained. Mayor Fitzgerald has shown great 
interest in this matter, and interested his 
associates in the city government in it. 
The committee, as at present organized, 
consists of the following representative 
persons, all of whom have expressed their 
warm sympathy with the suggested mem- 
orial: Rev. and Mrs. Charles G. Ames, 
Walter Ballantyne, Sylvester Baxter, Dr. 
Rocco Brindisi, Edward A. Church, Mrs. 
Florence K. Crooker, William H. Downes, 
Gov. Eben S. Draper, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Mrs. James T. Fields, Mayor 
and Mrs. John F. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Richard 
Y. Fitzgerald, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Gov.-Elect Eugene N. Foss, Francis J. 
Garrison, Prof..and Mrs. James Geddes, Jr., 
Major Henry LL. Higginson, Prof. Theodore 
P. Ion, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Bishop 
William Lawrence, Joseph Lee, Hon. John 
D. Long, Miss K. P. Loring, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, William M. Olin, Miss 
Mary Boyle O’Reilly, Mrs. William L. 
Putnam, Moorfield Storey, William Roscoe 
Thayer, Miss Caroline Ticknor, A. G. 
Tomasello, Mrs. May Alden Ward, Prof. 
and Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Wendte, and Mrs. Roger Wol- 
cott. 

A meeting of the committee was held on 
Monday afternoon, November 28, at the 
Unitarian Building on Beacon Street, Mayor 
Fitzgerald presiding. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., acting as secretary, reported on the 
steps already taken to promote the project, 
and of its acceptability to the surviving 
family of Mrs. Howe. It was purposely 
designed that the memorial, while a striking 
expression for popular regard, shall be of 
an inexpensive character, in order that it 
may not interfere with the appeal now 
before the people of Boston for a memorial 
to her eminent husband, Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, the philanthropist and _ reformer. 
The following letter from Gov. Eben S. 
Draper was read as expressive of a widely 
prevailing sentiment in relation to the 
matter: “Mrs. Howe was a woman of na- 
tional reputation; and, while I think there 
are few people who ought to have their por- 
traits in Faneuil Hall, side by side with those 
already there, I believe she deserves it, and 
am very glad to have my name used. Yours 
very truly, Eben S. Draper.” 

Mayor Fitzgerald stated that the city 
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administration was very favorably inclined 
to the measure, and that a committee had 
been formed to co-operate in it. Sugges- 
tions were made by Mr. A. G. Tomasello, 
representing the Italian, and Prof. Theodore 
P. Ion, the Greek, resident of Boston; by 
Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, a coworker 
with Mrs. Howe in literary fields; Mr. 
Francis J. Garrison, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Mrs. Florence K. Crooker, and others. 

It was determined to proceed with the 
undertaking, and to raise the necessary 
funds for a portrait satisfactory to the Art 
Commission of the city of Boston, and to 
be placed, under its instructions, in the 
“Cradle of Liberty.’”” The portrait is to 
be inscribed simply ‘‘Julia Ward Howe— 
Author of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.’’ It was also decided that the com- 
mission for the picture be given to Mr. John 
W. Elliott, a Boston artist of high repute 
and son-in-law of Mrs. Howe. A recent 
portrait of her by this artist was exhibited 
in Italy and this country, and met with much 
favor. 

On the completion of the picture it is to be 
unveiled and presented to the city of Boston 
at a public meeting, at which addresses are 
to be made and the Battle Hymn and other 
appropriate music rendered. 

The following were appointed to act as 
an executive committee: His Honor, Mayor 
Fitzgerald, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison, Prof. Theodore 
P. Ion, Mr. A. G. Tomasello, Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead. 
Mr. Edward A. Church, cashier of the 
Boylston National Bank, 41 Bedford Street, 
Boston, will serve as treasurer of the fund, 
and to him may be sent contributions, large 
or small, to this end. 

It is hoped that this appeal may fall under 
the eyes of many of the friends and admirers 
of the noble woman it is designed thus to 
honor, ; 


Rev. Francis Charles Williams. 


In the admirable catalogue of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, prepared by Rev. 
Robert Morison, a star is placed before the 
name of every one who is known to have 
died. The first one in the list before whose 
name no star appears is Rev. J. I. T. Cool- 
idge, who about fifty years ago, in company 
with Dr. Huntington, passed from the Uni- 
tarian to the Episcopal Church. The next 
name unstarred is that of William G. Bab- 
cock of the class of 1844, born in 1820, In 
the class of 1845 there are two names: Rev. 
William O. White, born in 1821, and Rev. 
Francis C. Williams, born in 1824, who has 
just passed away. Mr. Williams was or- 
dained in what is now North Andover in 
1850 and served there for six years. He 
then removed to Brattleboro, Vt., where 
he was settled from 1857 to 1864. But 
Dec. 20, 1861, he became chaplain of the 
Eighth Regiment of Vermont Volunteer In- 
fantry. So that while nominally the min- 
ister at Brattleboro, Vt., he was in active 
service with the army during the Civil War. 
In 1865 he was settled in East Bridgewater, 
Mass., where he remained for five years; 
then at Hyde Park nine years; and after 
an interval of some years he served the 
parish in Wayland, Mass., one year, from 
1893: Since that time he has been retired 
from the active service of the ministry, 
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making his home in Brookline, Mass. He 
was erect in form and preserved the appear- 
ance of youth to what in some men seems 
like extreme old age. His interest in the 
affairs of the world was never abated, and 
his initials were often seen in the columns 
of the Christian Register. In later years 
he attended church in Cambridge, Mass., 
attracted by the ministry of Dr. Crothers. 
He was seldom absent from his place and 
considered it not only a pleasure, but a duty 
in this, as in other things, to bear his testi- 
mony to the worth of religion and the value 
of the church. He was always faithful, but 
never studied the art of advertising himself 
or making himself conspicuous in public 
assemblies. He belonged to that class 
which some people greatly admire and like 
to describe under the phrase ‘‘old-fashioned 
gentlemen.” 


Photographs of Dr. Hornbrooke. 


The Committee of Channing Church, 
Newton, Mass., who have had in charge the 
placing of a statue-bust of Dr. Hornbrooke 
in the church, have had a photograph of it 
taken by Mr. Ellis Moore, the Newton 
photographer. These are excellent in their 
likeness of Dr. Hornbrooke, and show also 
the beautiful work of Mr. Dallin, the sculp- 
tor. Any friends desirous of obtaining one 
can write to any of the committee at New- 
ton. Miss HELEN L. WELLS. 

Miss Susanna E. Haun. 
Mrs. CHar.tEs A. DREW. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Closing the First Half-year. 


A glorious Sunday morning, the last in 
November, with a view of lake and moun- 
tains rarely surpassed, even in Switzerland, 
seemed to typify the president’s visit to 
Northern Vermont. The evening previous 
he had met Rev. C.-J. Staples and a good- 
sized group of his workers in a two-hour 
conference on Sunday-school matters. That 
morning he preached on Religious Education 
to a large congregation, and visited the school, 
making a brief address. 

Those who know Mr. Staples will not be 
surprised to learn that the same painstaking 
care with which he conducts his studies and 
his pastoral duties is evident in his work in 
the Sunday school, of which he is superin- 
tendent. Lessons are carefully prepared, 
catechisms on the faith arranged and taught 
to the whole school, and the details that 
make the satisfactory whole are faithfully 
attended to. Dr. Sampson, the assistant 
superintendent, works with the pastor in 
the closest harmony. There were 128 
persons present at the session, the school 
showing a slight gain from Sunday to Sunday. 
A feature of this school is the raising of flags 
at the opening of the session and lowering 
them at the close, the act being dignified 
into an impressive ceremony. 

The next day the president found his 
somewhat tortuous way from Vermont’s 
chief city to her capital. Why two so im- 
portant cities should be connected—or dis- 
connected—in such wise as to necessitate 
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taking three trains to cover 41 miles, the 
uninitiated stranger is left to guess. Mont- 
pelier well repays the visit in the glory of 
its hills, the beauty of its capitol building, 
and the solidity of the church there located. 
The work of Mr. Allen, so long and ably 
continued by Dr. Wright, and now carried 
forward with the enthusiasm and energy of 
Mr. Clarke, is one of the satisfactions of the 
denomination. A group of workers in and 
friends of the school gathered in conference 
on Monday evening. Several interesting 
features in this school were noted, and some 
problems were discussed. 

On the Wednesday following, the presi- 
dent met the Channing Conference Sunday 
School Union at Taunton, with Mrs. Beatley. 
Addresses were made by both, and a con- 
ference followed. It was a matter of personal 
interest that the president thus closed the 
first six months of his official work, since 
the work began with a meeting with the 
same union on the first day of the previous 
June. = 

Between the two dates the president has 
travelled over 6,700 miles, and has delivered 
seventy-six addresses before church, schools, 
Alliances, conferences, and groups of teachers 
and parents. The sum of his experiences 
as an itinerant is a feeling of satisfaction at 
the excellent work being done in our schools. 
The outlook is most promising. Incidentally, 
he has been gratified at the cordial reception 
he has everywhere received, the more since 
it is evident that this cordiality is other and 
more than any personal greeting, since it is 
evidently an expression of eagerness to 
grasp at any means of promoting the work 
of religious education. 

Our ministers and churches are perceiving 
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The evening session opened at 7.30 o’clock. 
The evening proved very attractive both on 
account of the excellent address given by 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
also for the excellent music rendered by the 
choir of the First Parish, Brighton. 

/ Epwina_ B. REYNOLDS, 

Secretary. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, December 11, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. John C. Perkins, 
D.D., of Portland, Me. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 BeaconStreet, on December 12, at 
Ir A.M. The Rev. George Willis Cooke of 
Wakefield will speak on ‘‘ Tolstoy, his Phi- 
losophy and his Religion.’”’ All are invited. 


Rev. George Henry Howes of the Univer- 
salist ministry, having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship of the New England States, 
is hereby commended to oyr ministers and 
churches. Fellowship granted Nov. 10, 1910. 
Austin M. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Will- 
iam Channing Brown. 


Meetings. 


THe New York LeacuE.—The regular 
meeting was held at the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brooklyn, on Friday morning, 
Dec. 2, 1910, at eleven o’clock, the presi- 


that in the Sunday school lies the hope for|demt in the chair and 135 present. After 


to-morrow. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The first meeting of the Boston Federation 
was held at the First Parish Church in 
Brighton, Mass., on Sunday, November 27. 

The afternoon session convened at 4 P.M., 
with a devotional service by the pastor, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

After the customary business routine 
came the reports of the various committees 
which were the chief feature of the afternoon 
session. ‘The reports of the Hospitality, 
Membership, and Music Committees were 
of much interest. Worthy of special men- 
tion was the report of the Friendly Service 
Committee. Its work in connection with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital deserves 
much commendation, and it is to be encour- 
aged in this work by the assistance of the 
collections taken at the three federation 
meetings for this year. In this way the 
sphere of its splendid efforts will be en- 
larged. 

Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton brought 
greetings from the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion, and Miss Marian Richards gave an 
interesting outline of the Tuckerman School 
and its work. 

Roll-call showed 166 delegates present. 

At 6.30 o’clock supper was served through 


the hospitality of the Young People’s Asso-| Conservation Movement.” 


ciation of the Brighton church, 


the Lord’s Prayer had been repeated Mrs. 
Wheeler welcomed the League to her home 
church. The recording ‘secretary’s report 
was read and accepted. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $153.88, and was 
approved. Mrs. Ambrose read the names of 
six new members. Mrs. Sargent gave a 
complete report of the Middle States and 
Canada Conference. The Religious News 
report was given by Mrs. W. J. Hancock, 
and mentioned the death of Count Leo 
Tolstoy, the Union meetings being held 
in New York City, the ministers of the 
Church of the Messiah, the Divine Pater- 
nity, and the Rabbi of the Free Synagogue 
taking part, and of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in England. For the Philanthropic 
News Committee Mr. Perry of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor spoke. This Association was started 
in 1843. It supports the ‘‘Caroline Rest” 
at Hartsdale, N.Y., where mothers with 
new babies may convalesce and learn to 
take proper care of their babies and homes. 
The work is not merely relief alone, but 
educational as well. A Home is maintained 
at Sea Breeze, Coney Island, and the Sea 
Breeze Hospital is open all the year for 
children, tubercular in bone, joint, and 
gland. Mrs. Davis made a splendid appeal 
for Woodlands,-Cal., and $29 was collected. 
The speaker of the day was introduced, 
Mr. John H. Finney, secretary of the Ap- 
palachian National Forest Association of 
Washington, D.C. His subject was, “‘The 
Forest Question as a Foundation of the 
“Conservation 
is the preaching of a new gospel: it is a living 
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and vital force, with great moral power be- 
hind. It is common honesty to one’s self 
and to one’s children.” ‘‘We are trustees of 
the future,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘The re- 
sources of the United States are in three 
classes: first, fertile soil, genial climate, and 
rainfall. The climate might improve, the 
soil could be improved, but there is no con- 
trol over the rainfall. This changes little 
from year to year, but this rainfall can be 
utilized. Our chief natural resource is the 
underground water supply.” ‘‘Under the 
second classification,’ said Mr. Finney, 
“come coal, iron ore, petroleum, and nat- 
ural gas. It has been estimated that iron 
ore will last half a century longer; it will 
take about five hundred years to exhaust 
the supply of coal; petroleum is increasing. 
If we are true trustees, we must heed the 
National waste. The third class, water- 
ways and navigation, these depend on rain- 
fall; therefore, rainfall must be con- 
servated. By the storage of storm waters 
power may be increased. Storm waters 
may be kept in reservoirs, ponds, ete. 
There must be scientific stream regulation. 
Streams flow for navigation, therefore we 
see the importance of forest conservation 
and of impounding ponds. Watershed pro- 
tection is a national duty. What is needed 
is a just taxation of timber lands, also greater 
protection against fire.” In closing, Mr. 
Finney said, ‘“‘Service for the common good 
can be done by women as well as men. It 
calls for a realization of the morality that 
this question holds to awaken conscience 
and thought.’’ Mr. Dutton spoke a few 
words of appreciation, and said, ‘‘ This ques- 
tion is a moral issue, the conservation move- 
ment is an example of a splendid new 
patriotism.”’ A vote of thanks was unan- 
imously given the speakers and all were 
invited to remain for lunch: the roll of 
Alliances was called, the closing hymn was 
sung, and the meeting adjourned. Re- 
spectfully submitted, Elizabeth L. Lawson, 
Recording Secretary. 
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THE Norra Paciric CONFERENCE.—At 
Bellingham, in the extreme north-west 
corner of Washington, the North Pacific 
Conference of Unitarian Churches held its 
eighth annual session, November 15, 16, and 
17. Bellingham is a city of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and the seat of a large 
lumber industry and a State normal school 
with several hundred pupils. Being situated 
on Puget Sound, it has one of the best har- 
bors in the world and water communication 
with all parts of the world. Such is the 
Mecca of the Unitarian pilgrims who came 
to this conference from the churches of 
Oregon and Washington and near parts of 
Canada. Six of the eight Unitarian churches 
of Oregon and Washington were represented 
by their ministers, and one, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Eugene, Ore., was rep- 
resented by a lay delegate in addition to the 
minister. The absence of Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers of Seattle and Rev. William G.-Eliot, 
Jr., of Portland was much regretted; but 
the vacancy was partly filled by Rev. J. 
Edward Wright of Montpelier, Vt., who 
came representing the church at Vancouver, 
British Columbia. The conference began 
very fittingly Tuesday evening, with a 
sermon by Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., of 
Portland, the oldest and longest in service 
of all the Unitarian ministers of the con- 


. 
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ference; and it closed as fittingly Thursday 
evening, with the reminiscent and prophetic 
words of Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
who has had a similar long and useful career 
in Montpelier, Vt. Rev. George W. Fuller 
of Spokane told what a _ public-spirited 
minister can do for the general good in a 
great city, by activity in civic and philan- 
thropic work, as weil as by clear thinking 
on religious themes. Rev. Howard A. 
McDonald of Hood River, in an address 
on “Immediate Revelation,’’ impressed his 
hearers with the supreme worth of devo- 
tional services, through which the Church 
can reveal God to all human souls and quicken 
all human activity with divine life. Rev. 
Otto EF. Duerr of Everett, Wash., gave a 
very encouraging account of the ‘‘ Pioneer 
Work” he is doing at Tacoma, with good 
prospects of organizing a church. Yet the 
lesson that was most deeply impressed on 
all who came to the conference was not that 
of an address or report, but the silent object- 
lesson of what Rev. Fred Alban Weil of 
Bellingham has done to build a Unitarian 
church in a field that was hard and stony 
till he had planed it and gathered out the 
stones with his own hands. The Unitarian 
church of Bellingham has succeeded through 
the sheer determination and persevering in- 
dustry of Mr. Weil till it is now beyond the 
experimental stage and moving forward 
with audiences composed largely of men, a 
few loyal and tireless men as members, and 
an active Women’s Alliance. A telegram 
of greeting from President Samuel A. Eliot 
and a letter from Field Secretary Earl M. 


Addresses. } 


The address of Rev. William H. Fish is 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Weymouth, Mass., 3d inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of Wollaston, Frank Edson Parlin, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Cambridge, and Marguerite Lilian 
McKeever of Weymouth. 


Deaths. 


MISS HANNAH ELIZA LUNT. 

The death of this remarkable woman at her home in 
Newburyport, her native city, on November 18, revives 
thankful appreciation in many hearts, and brings a keen 
sense of loss to all who knew her well. She had nearly 
completed her eighty-second year, but, until the last 
short illness, mind and soul suffered no chill or slowing 
from increase of years and partial loss of sight. Practical 
interest in the world, and the whole world, steadily in- 
creased rather than abated. Through her long life there 
was no waste time, there were no dull-minded or half- 
hearted spells. 

Miss Lunt, as her name implies, was of good New Eng- 
land stock. Circumstances caused her years of schooling 
to be incredibly few, manual industry very early with- 
drawing her from the usual lesson books. But time was 
found—spirit and energy, too—for self-education, and 
before long her knowledge surpassed that of the gradu- 
ates. For sixteen years she was a superior teacher in New- 
buryport and Malden. She also organized and for years 
superintended the reading-room of the Newburyport 
Public Library, and still later managed a circulating li- 
brary of her own. In these positions she influenced scores 
of persons, young and old, in their choice of books, and 
interested many in the wider range of human life and 
thought. Few women or men maintained a more inti- 
mate or lively knowledge of contemporaneous history, 
or were more up-to-date in their news from the human 


race. 
Little of the knowledge thus generously gathered slum- 


October, 1868. 
interesting, or more unpretendingly and charmingly writ- 
ten, or would make more helpful pamphlets for present 


sex Conference, she visited several towns to 


tian 
obtrusiveness her convictions were always for the benefit 
of others. 
publications. 
for universal peace, social and political righteousness, and 
widening religious brotherhood. 
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bered in her mind. Nothing human was foreign or in- 
different to her. 

Circles of women gathered for her instructive and en- 
livening talks on current events: the Women’s Club, 
Women’s Alliance, and other societies, craved her ad- 
dresses, and for twoscore years her voice was welcome and 
important in the Essex Unitarian Conference. She was 
for some time a member of the city school board where 
her educational views were held valuable. Her warm 
friends were of all grades and conditions of society. 

Miss Lunt was religious through and through. The 
church was her sanctuary and inspiration, and all her 
ministers felt the power of her support. 

Brought up in Calvinism, and at the usual age joining 
a Presbyterian Church, she early found that her spiritual 
nature was not contented. ‘The catechism and points 
of doctrine contradicted what she regarded some of the 
most sacred instincts of her being. ‘The record of her 


advance to Unitarianism was given by her in an address 


to the Essex Conference, which was published in the 
monthly Journal of the American Unitarian Association of 
Few religious autobiographies are more 


use, 

About that time, with the approval and desire of the Es- 
interest 
people, especially members of her own sex, in liberal Chris- 
views, through friendly conversation. Without 
She wrote—but far too little—for our liberal 
In later life her heart and voice were earnest 


Thus was lived a life of rare sincerity and winsomeness, 


of mental illumination through the eye that was always 
single, of spiritual devoutness and alertness, of human 
sympathy and Christ-like service. 


S.C. B. 


WENDTE-—At Newton, Dec. 2, 1910, at the home of 


her son, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., No. 145 Washington 


Street, Madame Johanna Wendte, a native of Hanover, 
Germany, in the orst year of her age. 

Madame Johanna Wendte was born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, coming to Boston in 1843 with her husband, Charles 
Wendte, who was one of the first to introduce the art of 
fresco painting into this country. She was early left a 
widow. 

Madame Wendte was for years a teacher of the Ger- 
man language and literature in this city, numbering 
among her pupils Rev. Theodore Parker, Rey. Charles T. 
Brooks of Newport, Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, Miss 
Ellen Frothingham, Frank B. Sanborn, F. H. Peabody, 
and the daughters of many eminent Bostonians. 

For the past forty years she had been a member of the 
household of her son, Rey. C. W. Wendte, and will be 
remembered by many in his successive parishes in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Newport, California, and Boston. She 
was a woman of remarkable energy of character, large- 
hearted and generous, an earnest advocate of unpopular 
reforms, a devoted mother and a loyal friend. To the 
last she retained her faculties, and her end was peaceful. 

“Selig sind die Toten, die in den Herrnsterben. Sie 
sollen ruhen von ihrer Arbeit, ihre Werke aber folgen 
ihnen nach.” (Rev. xiv. 13.) 


Froh der Glaube, der dem Staube 
Leben, Hoffnung gibt! 

Nein, sie haben nicht begraben 
Was das Herz geliebt. 


Was wir bergen in den Saergen 
Ist der Erde Kleid. 

Was wir lieben ist geblieben— 
Bleibt in Ewigkeit! 


Mrs. Frances Laighton Hall passed away Oct. 28, roro, 
at Cambridge, Mass. She was the daughter of Charles 
E. Laighton of Portsmouth, N.H. Her early life was 
passed in loving service to her motherless brothers and 
sisters. 

In 1872 she was married to Dr. J. F. Hall of Portsmouth. 
She was greatly beloved by her husband’s children, who 
mourn the death of a devoted mother and friend. 

One who knew her well wrote of her: ‘She was one of 
the sweetest, gentlest, most lovable characters I have 
ever known. In all her ways she was the ideal gentle- 
woman,” 

She is survived by a sister, Miss Kate Laighton of 
Cambridge. 
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Wilbur made the conference feel its share in 
the larger movement of the whole Pacific 
coast and the whole continent; and in the 
memorial service to Julia Ward Howe was 
recognized a bond of sympathy and common 
loss with all humanity. If it is true that a 
man who is no better than his ancestors is 
worse, then a conference that does not 
make some advance upon that of the pre- 
vious year must be rated below it. In any 
case, the conference this year at Bellingham 
is a worthy successor to the one held at 
Everett last year; and, if the session at 
Eugene next year is a worthy successor to 
this one at Bellingham, it will indeed be a 
memorable event in the history of Unita- 
rianism in the Pacific North-west. It was 
voted to meet next year with the First 
Unitarian Church of Eugene, Ore., and Mr. 
L. Phetteplace, delegate from Eugene, was 
elected president of the conference for the 
coming year. Arthur H. Sargent, Secre- 
tary pro tem. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, D.D.: On Sunday, 
December 11, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of 
Toledo, Ohio, will preach at eleven o’clock. 
Subject, “‘From Innocence to Scepticism 
and Beyond.” At the twilight meeting at 
four o’clock Mr. Rihbany will speak of 
“Oriental Life as portrayed in some Bible 
Passages.”’ A cordial invitation is extended 
to all to attend these services. 


Du.utsH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George R. Gebauer: If every one could 
but know of the years upon years of waiting 
and hoping and talking of the time when 
this society might have a new church home,— 
one worthy to be called a Unitarian home, 
and not a building so bare of every beauty 
and convenience that they could hardly 
bring themselves to acknowledge it as “our 
church,’’—then every one could better ap- 
preciate the feeling of thanksgiving that they 
have in seeing the work on the new building 
really begun. They hope to be _ holding 
service in it by spring. The church is to 
be built of stone and cement, with tiled 
floors, and, while small, is very artistic and 
thoroughly well suited to the purposes of 
the society. The cost will be about $15,000. 
The congregation has raised about two- 
thirds of this amount, which is a large sum 
for a small society. It has been deemed 
advisable to move from the present location 
to one in a more purely residential district, 
about one mile further east. It is hoped 
to sell the present church property for con- 
siderably more than the cost of the new lot, 
which is in a beautiful location overlooking 
magnificent Lake Superior. In the next 
few years Duluth will undoubtedly see a 
rapid growth as immense water-power, 
great steel mills, and other important in- 
dustries are being located here. Incident- 
ally many Eastern young people will be 
drawn here, and it is the wish of the so- 
ciety to have a church home which will 
welcome these people at a period when its 
influence will be most helpful. Members 
of the denomination who realize the import- 
ance of having Unitarianism promulgated 
in such a field are earnestly invited to share 
in building the pretty new church. While 
the membership is small, the spirit among 
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the few is good. Mr. Gebauer’s sermons are 
thoughtful and inspiring addresses. They 
have considerable space in the daily press, 
and are constantly eliciting most favorable 
comment throughout the city and all the 
neighboring region. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
John A. Hayes: The Haverhill Branch of 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliance has this 
season already held four meetings,—not at 
3 A.M., as announced in the Year Book, but 
at the same hour at a more wide-awake part 
of the day. ‘The first meeting was held with 
Mrs. John Hayes, wife of the pastor, and 
was a pleasant reunion. Mrs. Herbert H. 
Smith, the incoming president, took charge. 
At the second meeting, held with Mrs. 
Albert Hooding at Westridge, Dr. Francis 
Lamb-Johnson of Lynn, the former presi- 
dent, gave an informal talk on her travels 
in Germany and Switzerland. At the third 
meeting with Mrs. Duncan MacDougal 
there was a small attendance, on account of 
a severe storm. The fourth meeting with 
the secretary, Miss C. K. Fox, was fully 
attended, and many letters were read and 
business transacted. A paper on the Al- 
liance in the West was read by Mrs. Mac- 
Dougal. With the usual serving of re- 
freshments, the members discussed the 
paper and enjoyed a pleasant social time. 


New Yorxk.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, Lit.D., and Rev. 
John Haynes Homes: The Messiah Study 
Class resumed its meetings, under the di- 


rection of Mr. Holmes, on the morning of 
Thursday, December 1, at eleven o’clock, 
in the chapel. The subject of study for 
the coming year will be ‘“‘The Great Relig- 
ions of the World,” and will include a sur- 
vey of such movements as Confucianism, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
ete. The first meeting considered, by way 
of introduction to the year’s work, the 
Origin of Religion. Membership in this 
class is free to any who may care to attend, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the 
Commission on Congestion of Population, 
addressed the Messiah Social League at its 
meeting on the evening of Friday, Decem- 
ber 2, at eight o’clock, in the chapel. His 
subject was ‘“‘Tenements and Congestion.” 
Mr. Marsh is to-day one of the leading ex- 
perts upon the subject of the congested 
populations of our great cities, and, in con- 
nection with his work as secretary of the 
above-named Commission, has become 
intimately acquainted with the situation in 


New York. On Sunday, December 4, 
Dr. Joseph Silverman, rabbi at Temple 
Emanuel, exchanged with Mr. Holmes. 


This was the first time that a Christian 
minister has ever stood in this famous Jew- 
ish pulpit. The Women’s Alliance held 
an entertainment in the Messiah chapel on 
Tuesday, December 6. ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,’’ with Richard Strauss music, was 
rendered by Mrs. Adelaide F. Hibbard, 
reader, of Boston and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes at the piano. 


NortH ANpDOvER, Mass.—North Parish 
Church and Society, Rev. W. S. Nichols: 
During the past summer this society re- 
modelled the lower portion of the church 
building in a most thorough manner. A 
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large and handsome parish hall and an 
attractive parlor now replace the old and 
dingy rooms in use through many years. 
Convenient cloak-rooms and a modern 
kitchen have also been constructed. This 
completes the work on the church building 
begun two years ago, when the audience-room 
was restored and decorated in a style suited 
to the age and design of the church. The 
new parish hall was first used August 23, 
when the- Women’s Alliance held a sale and 
presented two farces. A considerable por- 
tion of the sum needed for remodelling the 
church was raised by subscriptions of the 
members of the society, and the Women’s 
Alliance is doing good work in raising addi- 
tional money to help defray the expense and 
in carrying on the social activities of the 
church. The Junior Alliance, which includes 
all girls over ten years of age, meets regularly, 
and in addition to a literary programme is 
continuing the basketry begun last year. 
The Sunday-school, no longer laboring under 
the disadvantage of a poor meeting-place, 
has begun the year with good numbers and 
enthusiasm. 
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LirTtLeTon, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: The Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield was 
installed November 27, and the following 
programme was carried out: invocation, 
Rev. George Jones; reading of Scripture, 
Rev. H. L. Packard; sermon, Rev. Edward 
Cummings; prayer, Rev. C. F. Russell; 
charge to the minister, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
D.D.; charge to the people, Rev. C. A. 
Drummond; right hand of fellowship, Rev. 
P. H. Cressey. 


Holiday Gifts 
For Men 


We invite attention to the collection of useful and 
attractive articles in our Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment suitable for Christmas presents to men and 
suggest that at a men’s store such things may be 
purchased with peculiar advantage. 


We enumerate: 


House Coats, $8 to $18 
House Gowns, $8 to $30 
Bath Robes, $4 to $15 
Sweaters and Jackets, $4 to $15 


Novelties in Jewelry and Leather Goods. 
English and American Neckwear. 
English Motor Searfs. 
English Golf Vests, Mufflers in Silk and Angora Com- 
bination Boxes, 
Cravat, Hose and Scarf matched. 
And a host of other useful articles of 
men’s attire. 


WE ISSUE GIFT CERTIFICATES 
REDEEMABLE IN MERCHANDISE 


Historically our Minton Tiles of the “Old Hancock 
House”’ and a view of the ‘‘State House” when cows 
were pastured on the Common are interesting and of 


value, 
20 CENTS EACH 


MACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 
400 Washington Street, 


BOSTON 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already ackngwicdzed 


Nov. 1. Mrs. Eliza D. Upham, Brookline, Mass., 
1. Society in Barnstable, Mass. ......... 30.00 
1. Third Society, Hingham, Mass: 9.220) 100.00 
3- First Parish in Brookline, Mass. ...... 25.00 
3. Miss Frances Hayward, Boston, Mass., 10.00 
4. Mrs. Stephen G, Wheatland, Salem, 
ARSE ITE eA W aia) x oninlxie-<:eijereeyetese 50.00 
5. Society in Trenton, N.Y.............. 5.00 
5. Society in Newport, R.I. ............ 238.00 
7. H. J. Olmsted, Bertrand, Neb......... 1.00 
9. a, W. Rosenbaum, Berlin, Ger- 
SMEAR state ols e)o'a a o3d:0, ole 00:0 5 3.00 
II. Society in Sterling, Mass............. 25.00 
rr. Bequest of Mrs. Amanda L. May- 
berry, Houlton, Me., to create cer- 
tain life-memberships............... 300.00 
ir. H. M. McFarland, Hyde Park, Vt..... 2.00 
‘14. First Society in Lexington, Mass. ..... 217.00 
14. Society in Arlington, Mass. .......... 231.45 
14. Edward Mason, East Orange, N.J..... 1.00 
15. Sarah J. Clarke, Norridgewock, Me. .. 1.00 
15. Society in Winchester, Mass. ......... 100.00 
16. Society in Sullivan, Me. ............. 5.00 
16. William Magenau, Gomez Palacio, Dee, 
Mexico 10.00 
16. First Parish in Milton, Mass 631.85 
17. Society in Meadville, Pa. ........ 92.50 
17. All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, Man. 7.50 
tg. Society in Eastport, Me.......... I5.00 
19. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 50.00 
21. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. . 143.70 
22. Society in Barre, Mass. ............. 35-00 
23. Society in Springfield, Mass. ......... I,000.00 
23. S. E. Bunnell, Winsted, Conn. ....... 2.00 
230 i Stella Adams Powell, Fair Haven, 
PONE Cans Ph Stale ne ausluniel scp ervys 50 
26. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio ... 5.00 
26. H. A. Davee, Lewistown, Mont. ...... 1.00 
Pas Society in Woodland, CF HU eae | 10.00 
- 28. E. W. Hollies, Vancouver, Wash. ..... I.00 
28. Society in Naples, Me. .............. 5.00 
28. Society in Stow, Mass. ...0.......... 16.00 
28. North Society, Salem, Mass.......... 100.00 
29. Society in Haverbill, Mass............ 25.00 
29. Second Church, Salem, Mass. ........ 240.50 
30. Associate members . SOR eed sree is Ta 24.00 
$0,385.82 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society during 
the month of November :— 


Nov. 1. Two life members ............... 
2. Moot, Hon. Adelbert, Buffalo, N.Y. 
. Dadmun, Frances A., Winchester, Mas: 


3 10.00 
3. Winsor, Mrs. Robert, Weston, Mass.. ; 
4. Adams, George E., Peterboro, N.H.. 
7. Bowditch, Mg Elizabeth F., Framing- 

CES YS ES yt a RR a ne 10.00 
7. Stratton, Geese ke, Concord, N.H....... 10.00 
a. Charlestown, N.H., *Sunday-school ty 3.00 
to. Rutherford, N.J., Sunday-school Salle aes 5.co 
ro. Nashua, N.H., Sunday-school .......... 10.00 
11. Roxbury (Boston), First Religious Society, 40.00 
12. Streator, IIl., Sunday-school ............ 1.00 
12. Denver,, Col., First Unitarian Sunday- 

BEBOOM ES. Ria es cee Ws ware et ba 5.00 
14. Vineyard Haven, Mass., Church......... I.00 
15. Winchester, Mass., Church ............. 50.00 
15. Mandell, Samuel P., Boston ............ 25. 
15. Hastings, Mr. and’ Mrs. F. H., Kendall 

(Tan Cape a al ge eee ira Kore} 
17. Bacon, Miss Mary-P., Chestnut Hill, Mass., 5.00 
18. Hingham, Mass:, First Parish .....:.... 75.00 
2i. Davenport, Ta., Sunday-school ........-- 5-00 
21. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school ........ 20.00 
22. Herbert, Mrs. William, New York City .. 10.00 
22. Worcester, Mass., Second Parish Sunday- 

OE eS i avis scis cs ste'ole ciciais ois" 43.06 

22. eons Annette P., Boston ............ 10.00 
22. Reading, Mass., Sunday-school 6 OO 10.00 
23. panes. Jerome, Bacon ee eS | 10.00 
26. Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish ........ 25.00 
26. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school Beesigm ting? 10.00 
26. Lexington, East, Mass., Sunday-school .. 5.00 
28. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
28. Willis, H. A., Fitchburg, Mass. ........- 10.00 
30. Indianapolis, Ind., Sunday-school........ 5.00 


RicHarD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The class will be the guests of Mrs. Clara 
B. Beatley at the Roxburgh Club on De- 
cember 9, to listen to Mr. Thomas Whitte- 
more’s reading, “‘Christmas in Three Lands.”’ 

On the following Friday, December 16, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield will speak on ‘‘ The 
Organization and Work of the National 
Alliance.” 
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Most 
Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


absolute fact. Backed up by years 


of testing. 


The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 
perfectly baked. 


Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, fresh, 
and clean, and good. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Mrs. Robert A. Woods is the lecturer in | 


the Social Welfare Course on Thursday, 
December 15. 
10.30 on “‘ Dancing and its Benefits.”’ 


A Grecian Trick. 


When the Greeks were engaged in the 
funeral games of Patroclus,;—games which 
were always held after the death of a great 
chief in early times,—there was a foot race. 
Many animals had been slain for sacrifice 
to the gods, so that alongside of the course 
for the racing were slippery places of blood 
and mud. Ajax, the son of Oileus, was the 
swiftest runner among the 
tains, and he counted himself sure of the 
victory. But Odysseus, the ‘‘man of many 
wiles,’ the cunning King of Ithaca, gave 
the luckless Ajax a push, just when he was 


Greek chief- ! 


near one of these slippery places, so that he 
fell and lost the race. Such a trick would 


Mrs. Woods will speak at| have caused Odysseus to be hounded off 


from any racing track in England. He won 
what he had no right to win.—Arthur W. 
Fox, in Christian Life. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sioratacbacle are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Chiidren cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donati: ns and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. ield, Superintendent, 
277 Fremont ‘St. Boston. 
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Plcasantries, 


We hear the name of ‘“‘Oyster Bay” is to 
be changed to ‘‘ Blue Point.” 


At a Sunday-school meeting in Chicago 
a long-winded clergyman consumed too much 
time with a wordy address. When he sat 
down, the leader of the meeting unwittingly 
announced the hymn beginning “ Hallelu- 
jah! ’tis done!” —Christian Standard. 


Mother had made Johnny’s new pants 
too small. He complained, saying, ‘‘ These 
pants are tighter than my skin.” “Oh, 
no, dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘that can’t be.” 
“Oh, yes, it can,’ insisted Johnny. “I 
can sit down in my skin and I can’t in these 
pants!” 


During an organization of schools, the chil- 
dren were interrogated as to the occupation 
of their fathers. The question reaching a 
bright little six-year-old girl, she responded 
that her father was a florist. ‘‘A florist?”’ 
asked the teacher. ‘‘Where is his green- 
house?’”’ ‘‘His greenhouse! He hasn’t any 
greenhouse, ma’am.”’ ‘‘Why, then, do you 
call him a florist?’’ ‘‘Oh, he makes floors 
for Thompson & Taylor!”’ 


This is a true story: A little girl who lives 
in a historic town, not far from Boston, 
received a present of a Boston terrier. De- 
lighted with the gift, the child hastened to 
her grandmother’s home to tell about her 
new pet, and described the dog with great 
eagerness. ‘‘What species of breed is the 
dog?’”’ asked her grandmother. Hesitating 
a little, the child replied, ‘‘I cannot quite 
remember, but I think they call it a Boston 
Unitarian.” 


This is the way an Indian at Hampton told 
an old-fashioned fable, the lesson of which 
both whites and Indians need to heed: ‘Ant 
was work man but Grasshopper was sport 
Gentleman, and so he never work, but just 
sport, but Ant was work man and goes to 
work and put up food for winter, and Grass- 
hopper he never put up food for winter, and 
so when winter come and he got nothing to 
eat, because he was sport Gentleman, but 
he was willing to die.” 


When the song, ‘‘ Mrs. Brady’s Daughter,” 
was published, a lady went into Philip 
Werlein’s store, in New Orleans, and, step- 
ping up to a young salesman, said, “Mrs, 
Brady’s Daughter.”’ “Glad to know you,” 
replied the young man, extending his hand, 
‘how is your mother?” The lady was 
thunderstruck at his audacity; but the error 
was soon satisfactorily explained, and the 
fair one secured her piece of music. The 
young gentleman, however, never heard the 
last of it. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody spoke once 
before the Unitarian Club on an evening 
when Dr. A. P. Peabody was also a guest. 
He paid his colleague a high tribute and 
closed by saying that his relations to Dr. 
Peabody made him think of the Irishman 
who went to Rome and saw the Apollo 
Belvidere, and a friend said that there was 
a good deal of likeness between him and 
the Apollo. So they took measurements and 
turned out some remarkable coincidences. 
“And,” said the Irishman, ‘‘I was a little 
larger on the fut, but Apollo was a little 
higher on the instep. I was a little larger 
around the knee, but Apollo around the 
thigh. I was a little larger around the 
stomach, but Apollo around the chist. I 
was a little larger around the neck, but 
Apollo a little larger around the forehead; 
-so the general average was about alike.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. ; 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Eee churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrk, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
mg and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. © 


Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- . PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


The MacDuitie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON = 


“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings, Prepar: tory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEoporE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


SPRINGFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOURTEENTH YEAR BEGAN OCTOBER FIRST 


For information inquire of 
HATTIE TWICHELL, PRINCIPAL 
(Address) LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 


SN Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


4Nm College preparation and entrance by cer- 
-\ tificate. 
=4 
”“ 


General high school course. 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


a) Se ee 


